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SHEER  SORCERY... SHEER  ROMANCE. ..SHEER  VELVET  MAKE-UP  BY 


Exciting  new  make-up— Sheer  Velvet  Film  by  Dorothy  Grayl  New  because 
it’s  micro-misted  . . .  specially  processed  for  the  extra-creamy  texture  that 
promises  you  a  smooth  dew-kissed  finish  all  day  long.  It’s  almost  witchery 
the  way  this  new  formula  hides  tiny  imperfections.  And  Sheer  Velvet’s 
moisturizing  agent  gives  your  skin  freshness  even  a  cover  girl  might  envyi 


Sheer  Velvet  Film,  $1.50  (10  shades)  Sheer  Velvet  Compact  (powder  plus  foundation),  $1.50 


.  .  .  and  that’s  what  we  mean!  ^’rite 
us  a  postcard,  Kiving;  your  opinion  on 
any  subject  and  criticism  of  any  kind — 
brickbats  or  orchids.  We  want  to  know 
•dial’s  on  your  mind.  Other  readers  do, 
too.  Address  Letters  Editor,  Co~ed.  33 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

— The  Editors 


Dear  Editor: 

First,  I  want  to  say  thanks  for  a 
wonderful  magazine,  and  congratula¬ 
tions  for  the  most  interesting  one  yet. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  know  how 
you  get  so  many  letters  from  hoys  in 
your  “Jam  Session.” 

Shirley  Lovell, 
Montoursville,  Pa. 

We’re  glad  you  asked,  Shirley.  Since 
it’s  important  to  get  the  male  view¬ 
point  on  “Jam  Session”  issues,  we  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  questions  to  our  high 
school  readers  of  Practical  English  and 
Senior  Scholastic,  two  of  the  seventeen 
Scholastic  Mafiazines.  Outstanding  let¬ 
ters  from  those  male  readers  appear  in 
Co-ed’s  column.— Ed. 

Dear  Editor: 

Everv'  girl  has  wished  that  boys 
would  dress  more  neatly  and  he  more 
courteous.  We  have  come  up  with  an 
idea  we  hope  will  w’ork.  It  is  called 
the  “Dreamboat”  contest.  The  boys  in 
school  are  judged  on  social  grace, 
personality,  grooming,  consideration, 
scholarship,  and  other  qualities. 

The  Future  Homemakers  will  judge 
the  l)oys  until  April,  when  the  top  ten 
will  be  announced.  The  boys  will  be 
observed  for  one  week,  and  at  our 
dance,  the  1961  “Dreamboat”  will  be 
announced. 

Kay  Fottst,  Palmetto  (Fla.)  Chapter 
of  Future  Homemakers  of  America 

In  the  interest  of  yotir  interests.  Co-ed 
welcomes  suggestions  such  as  the  above 
and  hopes  to  print  such  ideas  when¬ 
ever  possible.— Ed. 

Dear  Editor: 

I  think  Co-ed  is  really  neat!  It  has 
the  latest  ideas  on  Home  Economics. 
It  is  well  worth  the  money,  and  every 
girl  should  subscribe  to  it. 

Beth  Tracey,  Whitehouse,  Ohio 

For  a  spectacular  scoop  on  the  latest 
patterns  and  materials  for  the  girl  who 
sews,  Beth,  see  Co-ed’s  fashion  fore¬ 
cast,  pp.  14-15.— Ed. 


I  could  see  you  were  worried  about  Billy  when  you 
left.  So  I  thought  I’d  better  call  and  tell  you.  He 
stopped  crying  and  took  his  bottle  and  went  right 
to  sleep.  Hope  you  enjoy  the  party !” 

Someday,  when  you're  an  anxious  young  mother, 
you’ll  really  appreciate  reassuring  messages  like  this 
one.  In  the  meantime,  making  thoughtful  use  of 
the  telephone  can  help  keep  your  popularity  rating 
high,  among  family,  friends  and  folks  who  rely  on 
your  baby  sitting  abilities.  It  can  keep  you  right  in 
the  middle  of  all  the  fun,  too.  You’ll  see! 


It's  smart  to  use  the  telephone  — and  fun,  too. 


Rec 


with 


Fix-Easy  Favorites 

Recipe  Book 


CO-ED  •  JANUARY,  1961 


To  help  you  brides-to-be  plan  ex¬ 
citing  menus,  Libby  offers  a  hand¬ 
some,  full-color  recipe  book — Fix- 
Easy  Favorites.  This  important 
part  of  your  Recipe  Trousseau  con¬ 
tains  more  than  130  quick  and  ap¬ 
petizing  recipes,  using  Libby’s 
modern,  convenient  canned  foods. 


ASK  YOUR  TEACHER  TO  ORGANIZE 
A  CLASS  PROJECT  NOW! 

Your  teacher  simply  collects  two 
labels  from  any  canned  or  frozen 
Libby  product  from  each  student, 
and  places  her  order  on  the  special 
class  group  offer  coupon  in  Practi¬ 
cal  Home  Economics.  Soon  you  and 
your  classmates  will  have  your  own 
copies  of  Libby’s  Fix-Easy  Favor¬ 
ites  —  a  key  to  lively,  appetizing 
meals  you’ll  be  proud  to  serve. 


Fix-Easy  Favorites 


•  Tantalizing  appetizers  to  maKe  a  hus¬ 
band  proud — and  bring  the  guests  back 
for  more. 

e  A  treasury  of  bright  and  tempting 
salads  made  with  Libby’s  wide  selec¬ 
tion  of  fine  fruits  and  vegetables. 

e  Fix-Easy  main  dishes  that  take  little 
time — make  hearty,  good  eating  any 
day. 

e  Wonderful  variety  of  vegetable  ideas 
— from  creoles  to  casseroles! 


•  29  beautiful  desserts  to  add  jewel-like  color  and  the  touch  of 
fruit-sweet  goodness  that  makes  a  meal  complete! 


Starting  with  appetizers  and  going  straight  through  to  dessert, 
Fix-Easy  Favorites  will  help  you  solve  your  meal  planning  prob¬ 
lems  quickly  and  easily.  Speak  to  your  teacher  now,  so  you  can 
start  using  recipes  from  Libby’s  Fix-Easy  Favorites  right  away! 


FREE 


WITH  TWO 
LIBBY  LABELS 
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ON  OUR  COVER 

Three  happy  people  drove  up  to  local  ski  country  for  o  day's 
fun  in  the  snow.  Lemon  yellow  sweoter  (Olympic)  over  blue  turtle¬ 
neck  jersey  (Regal).  Ski  pants  by  Mr.  T.,  fur  hat  and  leather  mit¬ 
tens  by  Sig  Buchmayer.  Boy's  outfit  by  Norse  House.  Station 
wagon  is  Dodge's  new  compact  Lancer  in  o  cheery  red  called 
vermilion.  For  on  intriguing  behind-the-scenes  story,  see  page  4B. 


Member  of  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 


A  quick  look  at  netv  products  for  you  and  your  home 


Beauty  Cues:  To  veil  slender  legs  with 
sheer  beauty— Miss  Hanes,  new  20  de¬ 
nier  seamless  stockings  for  teens,  sizes 
8^/^  to  11,  fashion  colors  ($1.35  a  pair). 
.  .  .  To  veil,  help  clear  up  skin  blem¬ 
ishes— a  new  complexion  care  kit  from 
Coty.  Called  Dermacare,  it  includes 
medicated  foam  wash,  medicated  make¬ 
up  cream  in  six  shades  or  neutral,  medi¬ 
cated  night  lotion  ($2.95  complete  set). 
.  .  .  .\lso  new— greaseless  Dateline  Acne 
Blemish  Care  cream  from  Mennen  Co., 
tinted  and  medicated  to  hide  as  it  helps 


heal  blemishes  (9S<t  a  tube).  .  .  .  Senior 
Cream,  a  medicated,  colorless  night 
cream  (QSt*  a  tube),  and  Sentor  Stick, 
.skin-toned  version  for  daytime  use 
($1.50).  .  .  .  Marcelle  Hypo-allergenic 
roll-on  decKlorant  and  anti-perspirant 
for  sensitive  skin  ($1.10).  ,  .  .  Push-but¬ 
ton  toothpaste  from  Ipana  called  Touch- 
n-Brush.  It  comes  in  a  can,  is  econom¬ 
ical  and  fun  to  use  (88^  for  7  oz.),  .  .  . 
A  greaseless  vanishing  cream  formula, 
restyled  package,  for  Mum  deodorant. 
Four  sizes  (29<*  to  69^). 


Shiny,  shiny  shoes 


I  Shine  On:  From  Johnson  Wax,  a  new 
i  self-shining  liquid  polish  for  all  leather 
;  shoes.  Non-spill  bottle  has  built-in  ap¬ 
plicator.  Four  colors  and  neutral  (49^ 
each). 

Food  Tips:  Franco-.\merican  (division 
of  Campbell  Soup  Co.)  introduces  a 
versatile  new  meatless  mushroom  gravy 
;  (20c  a  can).  .  .  .  Borden  Co.  launches 
!  three  new  products— Whipped  Cream 
Cheese  (23(‘  to  27 <‘  a  carton)  and  Cream 
Cheese  \\  ith  Clam  and  Lobster  (29<‘  to 
,  SR  a  dish),  both  for  u.se  as  spreads,  in 
I  dips,  for  toppings.  Their  new  Snow’s 
I  Clams  a  la  King  makes  a  (}uick,  tasty 
I  main  dish  (29(‘  to  3lC  a  can). 


You  like  to  draw?  Then  you  may 
have  talent  enough  for  a  money¬ 
making  career  in  commercial  art. 
Find  out,  free!  Take  Art  Talent  Test 
at  home.  This  Test  has  started  many 
towards  a  rewarding  career.  It  was 
devised  by  professional  artists  at  the 
world’s  largest  home  study  art  school. 
For  47  years  this  school  has  been 


discovering  and  developing  talent. 
Find  out  whether  to  plan  for  a  career 
in  advertising  art,  fashion  drawing, 
illustrating,  or  landscape  or  portrait 
painting.  Commercial  artists  are 
highly  paid  today.  Many  earn  up¬ 
wards  from  $150  a  week.  Some  earn 
$25,000  a  year.  Mail  coupon  today 
for  free  Art  Talent  Test. 


Take 

FREE 

Art 

Talent 

Test 


▲ty^ART  INSTRUCTION,  INC. 

Studio  CO-1 1,  SOO  S.  4th  St.,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  your  Talent  Test,  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  (please  print) 

Name _ _ 


Occupation 

AGE 

Address 

City 

Countv 

Accredited  member  National  Home  Study  Council 

Special  for  Calorie  Watchers:  Ry-King, 
a  crunchy  Swedish  crisp  bread  to  top 
'  with  favorite  snack  fixings.  Light  (30 
[  calories  a  slice)  or  Dark  (45  calories  a 
slice).  29c  for  an  8-oz.  package. 


Crisp,  crisp  bread 
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Make  a  hit  with 
an  Armour 
brunch  party! 

y 

IT’S  CREATIVE  COOKING  '  ^ 

AND  IT’S  FUN! 


To  Grill  Armour  Ham  What  Am:  Lightly  brush  grill 
or  fry  pan  with  fat  and  preheat.  Grill  Ham  What  Am 
slices  over  medium  heat  until  just  heated  through. 
Time  will  depend  on  thickness  of  slices. 


Scrumptious 
Sunday 
Brunch 

Grapefruit  Sections  with 
Pomegranate  Seeds 
Quick  Eggs  Benedict  with 
Ham  What  Am  by  Armour 
Fried  Apple  Rings 
Buttered  English 
Muffin  Halves 
Cocoa 


To  Make  Easy  Eggs  Benedict:  Melt  V4  cup 
Cloverbloom  Butter  or  Margarine;  blend  in 
1  teaspoon  cornstarch  mixed  with  1  tea¬ 
spoon  flour.  Slowly  stir  in  1  cup  warm 
water.  Cook  over  moderate  heat,  stirring 
constantly,  until  mixture  thickens.  Beat 
yolks  of  2  Cloverbloom  Eggs,  add  part  of 
hot  mixture  to  eggs  and  stir  well.  Add  egg 
mixture  to  sauce  and  cook  about  2  min¬ 
utes  more,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  heat  and  blend  in  1  tablespoon  lemon 
juice  and  V*  teaspoon  salt.  Spoon  over 
grilled  Ham  What  Am  topped  with  sliced 
hot  hard-cooked  eggs. 


What  could  be  more  fun  for 
everyone  than  a  table  full  of  delicious 
food  served  at  a  lazy  hour? 

Invite  the  whole  crowd-this  brunch 
is  easy  to  prepare.  And  it  provides 
the  protein  everyone  needs  for 
winter  activities.  Why  not  give  the 
Scrumptious  Sunday  Brunch 
next  weekend? 
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Trip  to  the  JVlooii  Part\ 


4  S  EV’ERYONE  knows,  there’s  practically  no  gravity  at 
all  on  the  moon.  This,  of  course,  makes  it  a  perfect 
place  to  give  a  party.  As  hostess,  you’re  assured  that  the 
highest,  lightest  spirits  will  prevail.  Your  guests  will  soar 
with  effortless  delight  at  your  imaginative  refreshments  and 
clever  decorations.  So  be  the  very  first  one  in  your  crowd  to 
bring  graciousness  to  spaciousness.  Give  a  party’  on  the 
moon! 

Like  other  voyages  to  the  moon,  this  party  is  planned  in 
stages.  If  you  follow  them,  step  by  step,  you  can’t  misfire. 
And  if  you’re  the  kind  of  girl  who  enjoys  making  good 
things  to  eat,  being  creative,  working  with  pretty  colors  and 
interesting  materials,  you’ll  find  the  preparations  every'  bit 
as  much  fun  as  the  party. 

A  Dainty  Missile 

No,  that’s  not  a  mistake.  Your  invitation,  instead  of  a 
dainty  missive,  is  a  brilliantly-colored,  miniature  rocket 
bearing  y'our  message: 

The  moon  is  nearer  than  you  think 
And  offers  things  to  eat  and  drink. 

As  well  as  jolly  company  .  .  . 

Hop  on  this  rocket  and  come  and  see! 

.4dd  Space  Station  (your  address)  and  Landing  Time  (the 
day  and  hour  of  the  party),  and  mail,  allowing  enough  time 
for  your  guests  to  signal  back  their  answers.  Directions  for 
making  the  invitation  and  all  the  other  dec*orations  appear 
on  page  10. 

Fuel  for  Thought 

No,  that’s  not  a  mistake  either.  Space  craft  actually  travel 
on  two  special  kinds  of  fuel  called  liquid  and  solid  proiiel- 
lants— and  so  do  good  space  parties.  The  food  you’ll  be 
serving  is  so  delicious  it  will  keep  your  guests  in  steady 
orbit  around  the  refreshment  table. 

Your  main  course  is  a  Flying  Saucer.  This  is  a  light,  tasty 
mold  of  salmon  that’s  easy  to  make,  but  tastes  so  good 
your  guests  will  consider  it  a  masterpiece  of  cookeiy. 
Turned  out  and  served  on  an  attractive  platter,  garnished 
with  parsley  and  lemon  slices,  it’s  beautiful  to  see  and  eat. 


With  the  mold,  have  a  Satellite  Salad.  This  is  a  green  salad 
mixture  which  is  tossed  with  your  favorite  dressitig. 

Your  dessert  is  a  Space  Age  creation  called  Cake  Canav¬ 
eral,  a  missile  guaranteed  to  land  right  on  target.  The 
chief  ingredients  of  this  sky-borne  beauty  are  cake  mixes, 
so  the  baking  situation  is  well  under  control.  Shaping  the 
cake  is  the  real  hick  and  you’ll  be  delighted  with  the 
original  way  it’s  worked.  Instead  of  using  ordinary,  earth- 
bound  baking  tins,  you  pour  your  batter  into  empty  tin 
cans,  broader  ones  for  the  base  and  narrower  ones  for  the 
upper  structure.  Be  sure  the  cans  are  absolutely  clean.  The 
nose  c'one  is  really  two  cones,  ice  cream  cones  to  be  exact, 
all  covered  with  glittering  white  frosting.  This  is  not  nearly 
so  complicated  as  it  may  first  appear  to  you.  Look  at  the 
step-by-step  recipes  on  page  10  and  see  how  well  you  can 
follow  the  instructions. 

Your  beverage,  fresh  and  frosty,  is  a  heavenly  mixture 
of  ice  cream  and  milk,  whirled  to  a  froth  by  your  party 
portable  beverage  mixer.  Gaily  colored,  striped  straws, 
with  silver  stars  glued  to  them,  make  sipping  just  plain 
stratospheric! 

Space-niks  and  Space-knacks 

Often,  the  little  touches  produce  the  biggest  effects. 
Lightweight  dishes  like  the  practically  unbreakable  mela¬ 
mine  and  tlje  starry  patterned  stainless  steel  and  glassware, 
for  example,  seem  most  appropriate  to  a  moon  party.  But 
even  w'ithout  these,  you  have  t^vo  surefire  touches  in  your 
Rocket  Serv’ers  and  Space  People.  They  make  lively  party 
favors,  too. 

The  Rocket  Serv'er  is  a  clever  way  of  offering  each  guest 
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a  napkin  and  an  individual  set  of  eating  utensils.  It’s  also  a 
brilliant  way  of  decorating  your  table  for  this  festive  occasion. 

The  object  of  the  moon  party  is  for  everyone  to  have  a 
good  time  and  that  includes  you,  the  Spacewoman  who 
launched  the  entire  enterprise.  So  plan  your  party  well  in 
advance.  Do  all  of  your  shopping,  make  your  invitations 
and  decorations  in  an  unhurried  way.  That  way,  you’ll  be 
able  to  lead  your  party  in  an  enjoyable  gabfest,  to  enjoy 
the  fun  along  with  your  guests,  and  still  have  enough  breath 
left  to  say,  “Thank  you”  to  all  the  well-deserved  compli¬ 
ments  you’ll  be  getting. 


Canned  Selmon,  Duncan  Hines  Cake  Mix 


Rfcci|)€A  |<yi, 


★Flying 

2  I'puund  cans  salmon, 
inrIudinK  liquid 

I  rup  chopped  onions 
Vi  cup  minced  ({reen 
pepper 

*4  cup  butter  or 
marfcarine 

3  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 


Saucer 

2  tablespoons  lemon 
juice 

Grated  rind  of  2 
lemons 

1  teaspoon  salt 
Yi  teaspoon  hot  pepper 
sauce 

4  eggs,  lightly  beaten 


Flake  salmon  into  a  bowl  and  add  liquid  from  cans. 
Saute  the  onions  and  green  pepper  in  the  butter  or 
margarine  for  a  few  minutes,  or  until  onions  are  trans- 
I)arent  and  add  to  Siilmon  along  with  remaining  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Mix  well  and  put  mixture  into  an  oiled  9-inch  cake 
pan.  Bake  in  preheated  350“  F.  oven  for  45  minutes,  or 
until  firm  and  .slightly  brown.  Turn  out  on  large,  round 
.serving  platter  and  garnish  with  lemon  slices  and  parsley. 


★Satellite  Salad 

I  bunch  water  cress  1  bunch  radishes,  thinly  sliced 
1  bunch  escarole  cup  celery,  thinly  sliced 

1  head  lettuce  %  cup  carrots,  thin  strips 

1  cucumber,  sliced 

W^ish  greens  thoroughly.  Remove  scales  from  water 
cress  stems.  Coarsely  shred  or  break  the  greens  into  small 
pieces.  Add  other  ingredients.  Toss  lightly  with  favorite 
dressing  just  before  sersing.  Serves  6. 


★Cake  Canaveral 


1  package  chocolate 
mint  cake  mix 
1  package  cherry  su¬ 
preme  rake  mix 
1  egg  white 


1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
Water 

1  pound  confectioners' 
sugar,  sifted 

2  ice  cream  cones 


Grease  and  flour  an  empty,  clean,  3-pound  shortening 
can,  a  1-pound  coffee  can,  a  1-pound,  14-ounce  can  and 
a  1-pound,  4-ounce  can.  Be  sure  the  top  of  each  can  has 
In'cn  removed  and  that  there  are  no  jagged  edges. 

Prepare  chocolate  mint  cake  mix  according  to  package 
directions.  Pour  3  cups  hatter  into  shortening  can  and 
remaining  batter  into  1-pound,  14-ounce  can. 

Prepare  cherry  supreme  cake  mix  according  to  package 
directions.  Pour  2  cups  batter  into  coffee  can  and  1^ 
cups  batter  into  a  1-pound,  4-ounee  can.  Use  remaining 
cherry  batter  for  4  cuix,'akcs  (this  is  about  %  cup  batter). 
Bake  cakes  in  preheated  3.50“  F.  oven  for  40-45  minutes. 
The  three  smaller  cans  will  be  ready  in  40  minutes,  while 
the  large  chocolate  cake  will  take  .50  minutes.  Cool  10 
minutes  and  then  turn  out  on  wire  racks.  Make  certain 
cakes  are  thoroughly  cooled  before  frosting  them. 

To  frost:  Combine  egg  white,  lemon  juice  and  sufficient 
water  to  make  a  total  of  1/3  cup.  Blend  with  cxinfection- 
ers’  sugar  until  smooth.  Spread  top  of  each  cake  with 
small  amount  of  frosting.  Place  large  chocolate  cake  on 
circle  of  3  or  more  corrugated  cardboard  rounds,  piled 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  covered  with  aluminum 
foil.  Completely  frost  the  chocolate  layer.  Top  it  with 
tile  large  eherry  cake;  next,  place  the  remaining  chocolate 
cake,  and  lastly  put  on  the  small  cherry’  cake.  Frost  each 
cake  completely  Ixjfore  it  is  put  into  place,  smoothing 
frosting  on  with  a  flat  knife  or  spatula  dipped  in  hot 
water.  Push  a  Ixirbecue  skewer  (aoout  16  inches  long) 
tliroiigh  center  of  cakes  and  down  into  cardboard  rounds. 
Cut  bottom  (tip)  from  one  cone  and  place  over  skewer 
handle  and  place  another  cone  on  top.  Frost  cones  with 
remaining  frosting. 

Cut  8  strips  of  red  construction  paper  X  inch  by  6  inches 
and  place  these  around  the  base  of  the  cake. 

For  simple  assembly  of  the  cake,  bake  previous  day. 


★  Celestial  Sip 


1  quart  vanilla  1  lableopoon  vanilla  extract  or 

ire  cream  2  tablespoons  chocolate  powder 

4  cups  milk 

Place  ingredients  in  blender,  spooning  in  the  ice  cream. 
Cover  and  whirl  15  seconds  or  until  ice  cream  is  blended. 
If  blender  will  not  s;ifelv  accommodate  all  ingredients  at 
one  time,  blend  one  half  tlie  recipe  at  a  time.  Serves  6. 


‘^‘Spaciality’^  of  the  House 

IF  you’re  floating  around  up  in  the  stratosphere  after  read¬ 
ing  about  how  to  give  the  moon  party  on  pages  8  and  9, 
do  come  down  to  earth  long  enough  to  find  out  how  to 
create  some  of  the  “space-niks”  and  “space-knacks”  that 
give  this  particular  trip  its  out-of-this-world  flavor. 


DAINTY  MISSILE:  To  make  an  invitation,  fold  a  piece 
of  construction  paper  in  half.  Keeping  the  fold  as  one  long 
side,  cut  out  a  rocket  shape  2%  by  6  inches.  Now,  fringe 
a  length  of  bright  tissue  paper,  cutting  almost  to  the  edge, 
and  attach  it  to  the  bottom,  or  straight  end,  of  the  rocket 
on  one  side  of  the  fold.  Colored  plastic  tape  secures  the 
fringe  to  the  rocket  and  adds  a  band  of  contrasting  bril¬ 
liance. 


ROCKET  SERV^ER:  Cover  a  6-inch  cardboard  tube  with 
metallic  paper,  joining  and  securing  the  paper  with  cello¬ 
phane  tape.  Now,  cut  a  cardboard  circle  3  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  shape  it  into  a  shallow  cone,  cover  it  with  match¬ 
ing  metallic  paper  and  attach  it  to  one  end  of  the  tube 
with  double-faced  tape.  Decorate  the  other  (open)  end  of 
the  tube  all  around  with  strips  of  colored  plastic  tape.  A 
red  paper  napkin,  folded  diagonally  into  pleats  and  pushed 
halfway  into  the  tube,  holds  the  silverware  and  provides 
“the  rocket’s  red  glare,”  too. 


SPACE  PEOPLE:  Little 
goggle-eyed  Spacemen  and 
women  are  place-card  holders 
and/or  party  souvenirs.  Cut 
a  strip  of  construction  paper 
1%  by  5  inches.  Decorate 
with  narrow  bands  of  colored 
plastic  tape.  Roll  the  strip 
into  a  circle  and  close  with 
tape.  With  double-faced  tape, 
attach  a  small  name  card  to 
the  front.  You  have  just  fin¬ 
ished  the  collar. 

For  the  head,  use  a  ping- 
pong  ball,  with  narrow  strips 
of  tape  for  the  eye  mask  and 
two  circles  of  black  paint  or 
tape  for  the  eyes.  On  top  of 
the  pate,  fix  a  pair  of  bead¬ 
headed  pins  about  a  %  inch 
apart.  These  are  the  anten¬ 
nae.  Rest  the  ball  on  the 
cardboard  collar. 
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At  the  risk  of  sounding  conceited,  I  must  tell  you  that 
I’m  not  exactly  the  most  repulsive-looking  girl  at  Clifton 
High.  I  mean.  I’m  not  a  dead-ringer  for  the  Bat  Girl  or  the 
heroine  on  one  of  those  late  TV  horror  movies;  although  at 
times,  I  admit,  I  could  play  the  title  role  in  /  Was  a  Teen-age 
Idiot.  What  I’m  getting  at  is  this:  I’m  medium  height,  me¬ 
dium  weight,  with  medium-brown  hair,  brown  eyes,  a  fairly 
straight  nose  right  in  the  middle  of  my  face,  and  a  tendency 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


Dorothea's  camjmign  to  be  **Miss  Popnlarity 
begins  with  a  big  boner! 


By  ROSE^f  ARY  STEPHENS 


JANUARY,  1961 
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She  s  on 

Operation 

Nutrition 


ON  HER  way  to  talk  with  a  group  of 
first-graders,  attractive,  24-year-old 
Judith  Hage  was  lumbering  across  the 
street  with  three  good-sized  model  cows 
under  her  arm. 

“VV'hy  not  hu\j  your  milk?”  a  truck 
driver  called  out  to  her  teasingly. 

But  Judy  is  in  the  milk  “selling”— not 
“buying”— business,  and  the  cows  were 
part  of  a  model  dairy  farm  display.  .\s 
executive  director  of  the  Dairy  Council 
of  the  Tri  Cities  (Aurora,  Joliet,  and 
Kankakee,  Ill.),  one  of  about  80  affili¬ 
ates  of  the  National  Dairy  Council, 
Judy’s  job  is  to  “sell”  good  nutrition  to 
the  414,(K)0  members  of  her  community, 
which  in  turn  naturally  “sells”  dairy 
products. 

|udy  does  her  work  through  opinion¬ 
forming  leaders:  educators,  consumer 
groups,  and  professional  people. 

The  model  dairy  farm  is  one  way  she 
tells  the  story  of  milk  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  Many  youngsters  have  never  seen 
a  farm,  and  die  display  shows  them 
what  one  looks  like  and  how  it  operates. 
If  it’s  not  possible  for  the  display  to 
visit  a  school,  Judy  arranges  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  visit  a  farm. 

For  older  students  the  Dairy  Council 
provides  animal  feeding  demonstrations: 
two  laboratory-raised  white  rats,  a  cage, 
a  scale,  and  eomplete  instructions  for 
the  experiment.  One  rat  is  fed  a  well- 
balanced  diet  of  milk,  meat  and  eggs, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  bread  and 
cereal,  while  the  other  is  fed  a  poorly- 
balanced  diet. 

“The  experiment  leaves  no  doubt  in 
students’  minds  about  the  importance 
of  good  eating  habits,”  Judith  says. 

Each  group  to  whom  she  “sells”  good 
nutrition  has  a  different  interest,  but 
Judy’s  aim  is  always  the  same.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  for  a  group  of  9-  to  11-year-old 
boys  a  project  called  “Space  Men  of 
the  Future”  incorporates  health  educa- 


Judith  Hage,  Dairy  Council  director,  has 
fun  "selling"  good  nutrition  with  the  aid 
of  space  men,  model  cows,  white  rats. 


tion  into  the  Boy’s  Club  program.  Six 
“training  sessions”  are  held  to  relate 
information  on  health  and  nutrition  to 
the  rigid  requirements  of  space  travel 
and  of  being  an  astronaut.  The  group 
learns  that  a  minute  cavity  in  a  tooth, 
unnoticed  under  normal  conditions, 
causes  almost  unbearable  pain  under 
pressures  of  space  travel. 

Professional  leaders  are  already  au¬ 
thorities  on  matters  of  nutrition,  so 
Judy  helps  them  to  promote  sensible 
eating  habits  among  their  patients  and 
students.  For  example,  she  gives  charts 
of  the  “basic  four”  food  group  plan  to 
local  hospitals  to  aid  patients  in  food 
selection.  By  the  time  a  patient  is  dis¬ 
charged,  he  (or  she)  knows  the  chart 
backwards  and  forwards,  a  lesson  for  a 
lifetime. 

Judy’s  father  is  a  dairy  farmer.  In 
July,  1959,  while  Judy  was  a  dietetic 
intern,  he  called  a  local  dealer  to  help 
repair  a  broken  milk  tank.  During  the 
serviee  call,  the  dealer  mentioned  that 
he’d  heard  the  job  of  executive  director 
of  the  Council  would  soon  be  open. 
Judy’s  father  called  her.  She  returned 
home  for  an  interview— and  got  the  job. 

Judy  credits  her  4-H  Club  member¬ 
ship  with  stimulating  her  interest  in 
home  economics.  While  a  4-H  memlier, 
she  entered  an  essay  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Illinois  Dietetic  Association  and 
won  a  $100  scholarship.  Following  her 
graduation  from  Yorkville  (Ill.)  High 
School  in  1954,  Judy  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  and  majored  in  home 
economics,  specializing  in  institutional 
management.  One  year  of  dietetic  in¬ 
ternship  at  University  Hospital,  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  followed. 


Popular 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

toward  mediocrity.  Tendency?  Let’s 
face  it:  I  wallow  in  it.  I  am  Nondescript 
with  a  capital  Non. 

One  day  in  early  fall  I  suddenly  real¬ 
ized  that  one  sentence  suited  me  to  a 
T :  I  am  simply  not  popular. 

There,  I  said  it,  and  Mother  would 
shoot  me  if  she  knew  I  ever  admitted 
it,  for,  after  all,  didn’t  she  sit  at  the 
phone  till  her  arm  felt  paralyzed  ealling 
all  her  friends  before  a  school  dance  so 
that  I  might  have  some  nice  boys  pay  a 
little  attention  to  me?  Daddy’s  law  part¬ 
ners  have  boys  my  age  or  a  little  older 
and  they,  too,  are  utilized  and  admon¬ 
ished  and  encouraged  by  their  mothers 
to  “Be  nice  to  Dorothea- she’s  a  sweet 
little  thing.”  What  praise  is  more  chill¬ 
ing  to  romance?  A  reluctant  boy  I  once 
dated  told  his  mother,  who  told  mine, 
who  told  me:  “Herbert  says  Dorothea 
is  really  a  nice  girl!”  and  I  cried  for 
twenty  minutes.  Why  couldn’t  he  have 
said  I  was  mysterious,  or  sultry,  or 
devastating,  or  interesting,  or  even 
“cute”?  Because  he  was  honest,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  and  because  I  was  none  of  those 
things. 

The  day  I  realized  I  was  far  from 
being  the  most  popular  girl  in  the  school 
(I  had  suspected  it,  of  course,  but  it 
had  never  been  driven  home  as  it  was 
on  that  particular  day)  was  the  Monday 
after  the  fall  hop.  I  had  not  lacked  for 
partners,  which  meant  I  had  danced 
with  Mark  Vogel,  whose  mother  was 
in  my  mother’s  garden  club;  with  Pete 
Brown,  whose  father  owed  my  father 
money;  and  with  my  escort,  Jim  Good, 
whose  father  was  in  Daddy’s  law  office. 
Later,  when  we  were  reeounting  our 
good  times  and  morbid  moments  in  the 
girls’  lounge,  Jeanette,  supposedly  my 
best  friend,  told  me  that  Jim  had  in¬ 
vited  her  to  the  Christmas  dance  be¬ 
cause,  she  said,  “He  says  that  after 
dancing  with  you  at  the  fall  hop,  he 
doesn’t  owe  his  father  anything  and  he 
can  take  anyone  he  wants  to  the  next 
one.” 

I  was  taken  aback  by  the  malicious, 
satisfied  expression  on  her  face,  and 
could  think  of  nothing  to  say.  Two  other 
girls  laughed. 

“I  hope  I  didn’t  hurt  your  feelings, 
Dottie,”  Jeanette  said.  “After  all,  we’re 
friends.” 

“With  my  friends,  I  don’t  need  any 
enemies,”  I  announced,  not  very  origi¬ 
nally.  Turning  away  rather  grandly,  I 
returned  to  study  hall. 

But  I  eouldn’t  study  because  I  knew 
it  was  true.  My  boy  friends  were  as 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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('omplele  each  description  by  circling 
the  correct  term:  (a),  (b),  or  (c). 
Answers  are  on  page  48. 


2.  These  bracket  candlesticks,  secured 
to  the  wall  and  often  used  in  pairs,  are 
decorative  as  well  as  useful.  They  are 
(a)  candelabra,  (b)  sconces,  (c)  scones. 


1.  This  sofa,  upholstered  in  velvet,  with 
elaborate  wooden  frame,  is  identified 
with  the  (a)  Victorian,  (b)  Contemporary, 
or  (c)  Barly  American  period. 


4.  This  silk  shade,  shirred  from  top  to 
bottom  and  flanked  by  drapes,  covers 
the  window.  It's  (a)  an  Austrian,  (b)  a 
French,  or  (c)  a  scalloped  shade. 


5.  This  elongated  chair  has  several  legs, 
often  covered  with  a  skirt.  Used  mostly 
in  bedrooms,  it  is  a  (a)  boudoir  chair, 
(b)  chaise  longue,  (c)  daybed. 


3.  This  column  of  lights,  which  requires 
little  space  and  provides  maximum  il¬ 
lumination,  is  known  as  a  (a)  Venetian, 
(b)  colonial,  or  (c)  modern  polelight. 


6.  This  storage  unit,  with  both  shelves 
and  drawers,  is  a  popular  piece  of 
furniture  for  living-dining  rooms.  It's  a 
(a)  hutch,  (b)  breakfront,  or  (c)  highboy. 


7.  This  porcelain  wall-piece  has  a  con¬ 
tainer  for  liquid  and  a  basin.  Popular 
today  as  a  planter,  it  formerly  was  a 
(a)  coffee  urn,  (b)  favabo,  (c)  samovar. 


8.  This  straight  chair,  with  cane  seat, 
is  ideal  for  limited  seating  areas.  It 
is  (a)  an  Barfy-American  ladderback, 
(b)  a  Danish  seat,  (c)  a  fireside  chair. 
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C.  Want  to  seem  taller  and 
slimmer?  Stitch  up  a  candy 
stripe!  View  here  is  a  woven 
cotton  by  Crestwood  in  hues  of 
lilac  and  jade  green.  Simplicity 
#3780.  Proportioned  for 
S/M/T.  10-20.  50<‘.  0.  Be  o  so¬ 
ciable  butterfly  in  o  soft  fluttery 
silk  print  by  A.  P.  Silk.  The  new 
sleeveless  top  again,  above  a  full 
dancing  skirt.  McCall's  Pattern 
#5763.  Misses  10-18.  6S(^. 


A.  In  a  peach  pink  glow!  You'll  love  to  sew  and  be  seen  in  this  hue 
by  Ameritex.  Sleeveless  tank  top  and  all-around  pleated  skirt  ore 
of  100%  Arnel  sharkskin.  McCall's  #5785.  10-16;  9-15.  50(‘. 
8.  Suited  to  make  you  look  your  prettiest!  Jacket,  skirt,  in  vivid 
blue  silk.  Sleeveless  pop  top  has  red  coin  dots  on  white  silk.  Belding 
fabrics.  McCall's  #5746.  Proportioned,  S/M/T.  10-18.  75<*. 


Sprinf'  has  never  loomed  brighter,  as  a  trip  through  your 
favorite  fabric  department  will  prove.  The  color 
horizon  is  almost  unlimited,  and  so  inviting  you 
cant  wait  to  start  sewing!  Youll  see  candied 
violet,  peachy  pink,  orange  peel,  cherry  red, 
even  Persian  ice!  And  youll  want  to  pick  a  i 

print.  There  are  gay  butterfly  and  animal  j 

patterns,  perky  polka  dots,  and  stripes!  j  j 

Y  oiive  never  had  so  many  to  choose  J 

from.  Candy-slim  to  blazer-wide,  f 

they  zigzag,  march  primly  up  j 

and  down,  or  are  splashed  on  //\  , 

boldly  in  paint-brush  style.  t  / 


f 
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G.  More  silk!  Raspberry,  violet,  and  white  geometric  print  mates 
with  a  raspberry  linen  middy  collared  topper.  Print  by  A.  P.  Silk. 
Pattern  by  McCall's  #5695.  Misses,  10-16;  Juniar,  9-15.  75^. 

H.  Never  made  a  coat?  Vogue's  #  E.9  is  the  easiest  way  to  begin. 
Beanpole  line  is  softened  with  knotted  matching  ties  instead  af 
buttons.  In  wisteria  and  white  wool  by  Carltex.  10-18,  9-15.  60f. 


E.  Mattress  ticking  is  definitely  "in"  for  a  spring  into  summer 
cotton  coat.  Made  in  stripes  of  charcoal  and  white,  it  will  be  a 
perfect  accent  for  many  dresses.  Butterick  #9601.  10-18.  60^. 

F.  A  suit  that's  really  a  dress.  Here,  in  a  cherry  red  tapestry  cot¬ 
ton.  The  fabric  is  70%  cotton,  30%  Estron  by  Cohama.  Advance 
#9671.  Teens,  10-16;  Juniors,  9-15.  50<‘.  Note  longer  gloves. 
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The  diamond-shaped  face  can  be  a  treasure  for  the 
girl  who  knows  how  to  accessorize  it!  Fullness  below 
the  ears  broadens  the  chin,  hair  close  to  the  head 
above,  narrows  the  wide  forehead.  Bateau  (as 
shown)  or  round  necklines  widen  o  receding  chin, 
ore  smart  with  cluster  pins  at  shoulder,  round  bright 
earrings.  Slim  "spectacle"  frames  balance  a  deli¬ 
cate  chin-line.  A  round-brimmed  hat  adds  curves. 


How  to  find  your  face  type:  Look  straight  in¬ 
to  a  well-lighted  mirror  and  trace  the  outline 
of  your  face  on  it,  using  a  bar  of  soap  as  a  cray¬ 
on.  Check  your  outline  with  these  face  types. 


A  story  in  three  parts  by  ADRIEN  STOUTENBURG 


FART  ONE 

The  girls  lay  in  the  long  grass  where  the  ravine  widened 
enough  to  let  the  warm,  California  sunlight  slant  through 
tangles  of  oak  and  Scotch  broom.  The  ground  was  still  faintly 
damp  from  February  rain,  and  Marian  felt  the  dampness 
reaching  through  the  cloth  of  her  jeans  and  blouse.  We 
ought  to  go,  she  thought,  but  the  late  sunlight  on  her  back 
and  hair  felt  like  a  broad,  golden  hand  pressing  her  down 
against  the  spring-smelling  earth.  Golden  and  faintly  re¬ 
assuring. 

“W'e  could  get  a  tan,  if  the  weather  stays  like  this.”  The 
girl  beside  her  stirred  her  long,  bare  legs  languidly,  “It’s 
actually  hot.” 

Marian  ojx'iied  her  eyes  enough  to  look  at  her  friend 
through  her  lashes.  Loyce  still  had  a  remnant  of  the  tan  she 
had  got  last  summer  from  all  the  sunbathing  they  had  done 
in  this  same,  sunny  j^K-ket  of  the  ravine.  The  faint  golden  tan 
accentuated  Loyce’s  Ireauty,  Marian  thought  with  wistful, 
admiring  envy  as  she  studied  Loyce’s  perfectly  arched  eye¬ 
brows  and  the  delicate,  lovely  structure  of  her  cheekbones. 

“All  that  w  ill  happen  to  me,”  Marian  .said,  “will  be  a  sun¬ 
burned  nose.” 

“Not  as  long  as  you  keep  it  buried  in  the  ground.  What 
are  you  doing,  studying  the  worms?”  Loyce  sat  up  and 
patted  the  pin  curls  in  her  soft,  brown  hair  tenderly.  “There 
are  a  million  other  boys  in  the  world  Ix'skles  Ted.” 

“Ted  Parker?”  Marian  lifted  her  head.  “I  haven’t  thought 
about  him  for  weeks.” 

“What  are  you  thinking  about,  then?” 

A  beetle,  beautiful  as  a  flake  of  emerald  on  legs,  walked 
across  Marian’s  wrist.  She  gave  it  a  gentle  push  and  it  tum¬ 
bled  into  the  grass.  A  broken  jewel.  A  green  spark.  “Me,  I 
guess,”  she  answered, 

“What  about  you?” 

“I  haven’t  decided  yet.” 

Loyce  took  the  bobby  pins  from  her  hair  slowly.  Marian 
marveled  at  how  Loyce  could  make  even  such  a  mundane 
act  graceful.  Again  she  was  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
herself  and  Loyce,  comparing  her  own  blunt,  strong-bonetl 
features  to  Loyce’s.  Pin  curls  were  scarcely  any  help  with 
her  thick,  stubborn  black  hair,  and  nothing  whatever  could 
change  the  nondescript  gray-green  color  of  her  eyes  to  the 
sparkling  brown  of  Loyce’s  loveliest  asset.  .Marian  glanced 
away,  seeing  Loyce  was  looking  at  her  in  turn. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  home  with  me  to  the  city  tonight?” 
Loyce  asked.  “Mark  can  get  one  of  his  friends  and  we’ll 
make  a  foursome.” 

Loyce  meant  well  but  Marian  didn’t  want  a  blind  date; 
she  didn’t  want  just  to  l)e  with  any  \wy.  It  would  sound 
silly  to  say  it  to  Loyce,  she  supposed,  but  the  only  thing 
which  would  cure  her  of  the  vague  depression  she  had  felt 
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since  the  end  of  high  school  in  January  was  for  somebody 
or  something  to  prove  to  her  that  she  was  attractive  in  her 
own  way,  for  her  own  qualities,  whatever  they  might  be. 
She  had  thought  that  Ted— but  there  was  no  point  in  thinking 
about  Ted.  It  was  true  that  she  was  all  over  being  even 
slightly  in  love  with  him,  but  she  could  still  remember  her 
humiliation  when  she  found  out  how  he  had  exploited  her  in 
order  to  have  her  help  with  his  studies. 

“I  can’t,  Loyce,”  she  said,  “I  couldn’t  possibly  get  ready 
before  your  dad  comes.” 

“He  can  wait—”  Loyce  began. 

A  voice  called  in  the  distance  and  Marian  turned  to  see 
her  young  brother  Rcxldy  down  by  the  old,  abandoned  house 
at  the  foot  of  the  ravine.  The  house,  fronting  on  the  narrow 
county  road  below,  had  been  empty  ever  since  she  and  her 
family  had  moved  two  years  ago  to  this  scrap  of  rural  wilder¬ 
ness  thirty  miles  from  San  Francisco.  There  was  a  “No  Tres¬ 
passing”  sign  on  its  back  door,  and  heavy  cables  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  real  wall.  The  house  had  started  sliding  down 
the  steep  slope  of  the  ravine,  as  a  real  estate  agent  had  told 
Marian’s  parents,  and  had  finally  been  condemned. 

“Roddy,”  Marian  called,  “you’re  not  supposed  to  go  prowl¬ 
ing  around  there.” 

But  Roddy  had  disappeared  inside. 

“I  should  think  they  would  tear  that  house  down,”  Loyce 
said. 

“I  sort  of  like  it.  Last  summer  Roddy  and  I  explored  it 
together.  But  then  it  seemed,  for  a  little  while,  as  if  some¬ 
body  was  moving  in—” 

Roddy’s  voice  cut  across  hers  and  she  saw  him  racing 
from  the  old  house  and  up  the  slope.  “Hey,  Marian!”  he  was 
yelling.  “You  know  what?”  The  rest  was  an  unintelligible 
shout. 

“Ghosts,  no  doubt,”  Loyce  said. 

“Or  foreign  spies,”  Marian  suggested,  feeling  pleasure  at 
the  sight  of  Roddy’s  small,  wiry  figure  rushing  uphill.  His 
hair  was  as  yellow  as  the  buds  beginning  to  open  on  the 
Scotch  broom,  she  thought.  Right  now  it  seemed  to  crackle, 
like  all  the  rest  of  him,  from  excitement. 

“It’s  there!”  he  exclaimed  as  he  came  to  a  stop  beside 
them.  “Honest.” 

“What’s  there?”  Marian  asked. 

“A  picture  of  you.  Right  there  on  the  floor  on  top  of  a  lot 
of  pictures!” 

Marian  studied  him.  wondering  what  new  fantasy  Roddy’s 
nine-year-old  mind  had  invented  for  excitement.  “Let  me 
feel  your  forehead,  honey.  1  think  I  detect  a  faint  delirium—” 
“It’s  true!”  Roddy  interrupted.  “Come  and  see  for  your¬ 
self.” 

“Oh,  Roddy.”  Marian  sat  up,  brushing  at  the  grass  which 
had  stuck  to  her  jeans  and  running  a  hand  through  her  dark, 
straight  hair.  “Who  would  ever  bother  to  hide  a  picture  of 
me  there?” 

(Continued  on  page  33) 


Marian  ivasn  V  pretty,  like  Loyce,  yet  she  was  in  love 

—and  this  time  there  had  to  be  a  different  ending! 
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Sue  hit  a  bull's  eye!  Flannel 
skirt  is  box-pleated  for  action. 
Century,  $12.  Ship  'n  Shore  bold- 
pat  Verned  top  has  tie  belt,  $4 


Love  .at  first  sight  (but  not  my 
score!)  for  West  House  Jr.'s  clas¬ 
sic  cotton  shirt,  $5.  Sailcloth 
shorts,  $4.  Coral  toned  jersey,  $4 


The  water  was  divine  and  so  is 
my  Darlene  "Bow-tie"  suit ! 
Green,  mauve  stripes  on  white 
Dartex,  $20.  Kleinert's  cap,  $9 
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the  Snow- and 


Who  would  have  believed  it ! 

Sue  and  I  skiing  and  swimming 
in  the  very  same  afternoon  ! 
These  snapshots  tell  the  story 
of  our  glorious  weekend  at  the 
Concord  Hotel  in  Kiamesha, 

N.  Y.  where  we  were  fashion¬ 
able  outdoor  girls.  Never  had 
so  much  fun  —  or  so  many 
compliments ! 


Sue  just  shone  in  West 
House,  Jr.'s  2-piece  "Sun 
Goddess"  set.  Gold  top,  $7. 
Gold  Aztec  print  pants,  $8 


Was  queen  of  the  ice  in  snug 
turtle  neck.  Regal,  $11.  Vel¬ 
vet  skirt,  Sig  Buchmayer,  $17. 
Abercrombie,  Fitch  skates,  $20 


Sue  and  ski  coach  Tino  Koch  talk 
"shop."  Lilac,  white  orlon  top  ($8) 
over  turtle  neck  jersey,  $2.  Regal. 
"Stretch"  ski  pants,  Mr.  T.  $20 
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Popular 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

non-existent  as  my  girl  friends  seemed 
to  be.  I  was  afraid  I  was  going  to  cry. 
I’m  such  a  nut  about  things  like  that. 

I  wasn’t  popular,  and  I  really  wanted 
to  be! 

Why  is  it  we  always  want  something 
we  don’t  have?  There,  ahead  of  me,  sat 
Grace  Browning,  a  very  popular  girl 
who  would  have  given  almost  half  her 
popularity  for  my  ability  in  algebra  (she 
was  afraid  she  would  flunk  the  course), 
and  yet  I  envied  her.  She  was  an  abso¬ 
lute  whiz  at  tennis.  Whenever  I  thought 
of  giving  her  a  hand  with  her  algebra 
homework  (as  she  once  asked  me  to), 
she  was  always  busy  on  a  school  project 
or  a  date  or  her  tennis. 

Liz  Horn  entered  the  room.  A  tall 
blonde,  she  was  not  really  beautiful 
but  people  looked  at  her  more  than 
once,  and  as  editor  in  chief  of  the 
school  paper  she  commanded  respect. 
She  made  an  announcement,  asking  for 
volunteers  to  work  on  the  school  paper, 
and  for  some  ridiculous  reason,  she  got 
applause.  “Well,  thank  you,  but  w'e  had 
rather  get  volunteers,”  she  said  primly, 
and,  smiling,  left— no  doubt  to  receive 
applause  from  some  other  half-w’itted 
class.  I  thought  about  her  until  the 
period  ended.  Liz,  too,  was  very  popu¬ 
lar. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  my  heart 
was  not  in  my  class  w  ork,  even  in  algebra 
class.  I  was  busy  enumerating  the  popu¬ 
lar  girls  in  Clifton  High  and  analyzing 
them.  1  came  to  the  astounding  discov¬ 
ery  that  all  ot  them  specialized!  Grace 
was  tops  in  tennis,  as  I  mentioned,  and 
Liz  was  a  ver\'  good  editor  and  writer. 
Mary  Jane  was  an  expert  dancer;  Doris 
played  cello  on  chajx;!  programs  and 
starred  in  girls’  basketball  last  year; 
Meg  had  the  lead  in  last  year’s  junior 
play  and  would  Ik*  a  famous  actress  one 
day;  Judy  sang  beautifully. 

^^\D  so  by  the  end  of  the  .school  day 
(when  Jeanette  caught  me  at  my  locker 
to  apologize  and  become  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  friend  again),  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  I  w  anted  to  be  popu¬ 
lar,  I  must  Irecome  an  expert  at  some¬ 
thing.  Something  besides  algebra,  I 
mean.  Something  like  music  or  dancing 
or  dramatics.  Something  like  the  school 
paper  or  sports. 

“How  about  a  game  of  tennis  this 
afternoon?”  I  asked  Jeanette. 

“Tennis?”  She  looked  at  me  as  if  I 
had  suggested  an  afternoon  plane  ride  to 
Hong  Kong.  “Anyhow,  I’m  going  to  a 
movie.  With  Jim  Gootl.” 

Ouch!  Jim  again. 

“Hey,  Sis,  want  a  ride?”  Jeanette’s 


brother  called  out  from  their  father’s  car. 

“Come  on,  Dottie,”  she  said.  “Bud 
w'ill  drop  you  off.” 

I  recalled  that  Bud  played  tennis  and 
I  asked  if  he  could  lend  me  a  racquet 
so  I  might  learn  the  game.  He  had  just 
turned  seventeen  and  looked  positively 
awful,  having  just  bleached  his  hair  on 
a  dare. 

“Sure,  I’ve  got  a  racquet.  I  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  use  it  this  afternoon,”  he  said. 
“Buck  Harris  was  going  to  play  me  a 
game.  He’s  got  to  run  errands  for  his 
dad,  though,  so  I  won’t  be— say,  suppose 
I  pick  up  Buck’s  racquet  and  give  you 
some  lessons?  I  don’t  have  anything 
better  to  do.” 

I  was  overjoyed.  Bud  w'as  really  a 
good  player.  I  had  heard  Grace  say  so. 

Bud  picked  me  up  an  hour  later  and 
we  drove  to  the  new  school  courts.  They 
were  all  in  use,  and  on  one  was  Grace 
Brow'ning.  I  began  to  feel  self-conscious, 
watching  her  beautiful  backhand,  her 
gracefid  serves,  the  ease  with  which 
she  defeated  her  partner,  a  boy  I  didn’t 
know. 

“You  can  have  this  court,”  Grace  said, 
adding  to  me,  “I  didn’t  know  you 
played  tennis.” 

“I  don’t,”  I  said. 

Grac'e’s  partner  left  and  she  turned 
to  talk  to  Mr.  Hammond,  the  history 
teacher  who  advised  on  interschool  ten¬ 
nis  matches,  and  out  of  the  comer  of 
my  eye  I  saw  Mr,  Martin,  our  rather 
austere  principal,  come  out  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  cross  the  high  school  campus 
to  talk  to  Mr.  Hammond. 

“Marty’s  working  late  today,”  observed 
Bud  rather  irreverently.  “Okay,  your 
serve.” 

I  remembered  to  say,  “Ready?”  but  I 
asked  the  wrong  person.  In  another 
second  I  whacked  the  ball  in  an  ener- 


G I N  G  E  R 

A  Co-ed  Cartoon 


"Dad,  you  know  about  politics.  Should 
I  keep  my  bangs  now  that  Mamie 
Eisenhower  is  leaving  the  White  House?" 


getic  imitation  of  Grace’s  playing  and 
hit  Mr.  Martin  right  in  the  eye! 

He  was  not  even  in  front  of  me. 
Somehow  I  had  struck  the  ball  so  that 
it  veered  off  to  the  side,  completely  out 
of  the  court,  to  find  a  most  mortifying 
target:  the  right  eye  of  the  principal! 

Had  the  tennis  court  been  clay  in¬ 
stead  of  cement,  I  would  have  dug  a 
hole  with  my  racquet  and  disappeared 
from  an  embarrassing  world.  As  it  was, 

I  apologized  effusively  to  the  principal, 
who,  thank  heavens,  did  not  wear 
glasses. 

“Quite  all  right,  uh— it’s  the  Evans 
girl,  is  it?”  said  he,  holding  his  hand 
over  half  his  face  and  looking  at  me 
with  his  good  eye. 

“I’ll  probably  have  a  shiner  tomor¬ 
row,”  he  added,  smiling.  “Now  tell  me. 
Miss  Evans— Dorothy,  is  it?  Dorothea! 
How  can  I  explain  this  to  my  wife?” 

Bud  said,  “Just  tell  her  you  walked 
into  a  tennis  ball,  sir.” 

So  the  incident  ended  in  weak  laugh¬ 
ter  and  the  two  adults  walked  away. 

Bud  said,  “Shall  we— I  mean— do  you 
want  to  try  again,  Dottie?  I  don’t  mean 
to  hit  anybody.  I  mean  to  serve  the  ball. 
To  me.” 

I  felt  ill.  “I  think  I’ve  done  enough 
damage  for  today,”  I  said.  So  that  is 
how  it  happened  that  I  watched  Grace 
and  Bud  play  three  games  (he  beat  her 
once)  before  he  took  me  home. 

^IeXT  day  we  had  chapel.  When  Mr, 
Martin  stood  up  on  stage,  I  could  see 
from  where  I  sat  the  impressive  black 
and  blue  marks  around  his  right  eye. 
To  my  surprise,  he  referred  to  the  inci¬ 
dent  immediately,  not  mentioning  my 
name  but  asking  for  donations  of  Ijcef- 
steak  and  announcing:  “The  young  lady 
who  hung  this  mouse  on  me  is,  I  under¬ 
stand,  a  beginner  at  tennis.  So  1  must 
take  this  opportunity  to  appeal  to  her  to 
forgo  tennis  in  favor  of  baseball.  Any¬ 
one  who  can  bat  like  that  should  win 
honors  and  glory  for  Clifton  High!” 

His  remarks  were  made  in  a  pleasant 
tone,  and  I  began  to  feel  better  about 
the  whole  thing.  There  was  some  whis¬ 
pering  in  the  auditorium,  but  most  of 
the  students  (so  it  seemed  to  me)  turned 
to  smile  at  me,  and  Harold  .\rcher  held 
up  his  hands  in  the  champion  sign.  1 
heard  about  it  all  that  day  and  after 
awhile  I  could  take  the  kidding  g(K)d- 
naturedly.  But  it  was  not  over.  When 
the  school  paper  came  out  that  Friday, 
Liz’s  “In  the  Corridors  of  Clifton”  col¬ 
umn  had  a  paragraph  about  my  way 
with  a  racquet. 

That  was  when  I  joined  the  staff  of 
the  school  paper, 

Liz  started  me  out  on  news  coverage, 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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COOKING  AS  AN  ART:  ONE  IN  A  SERIES  BY  BETTY  CROCKER 


Fluffy  7 -minute  and  luscious 
fudge  frostings  m 


After  you’ve  baked  a  m  FW 

beautiful  cake,  we  come  to  . 
the  most  glamorous  last  'LA 

step  .  .  .  the  frosting.  When  ^  ^ 
you’ve  mastered  these  ^ 

basic  recip>es  for  frostings,  with 
their  many  variations,  there’s  no  end  to 
the  artistic  effects  you  can  create.  The 
flavor,  color,  design  and  trimmings  are  all 
yours  to  create,  as  the  occasion  or  your 
fancy  dictate. 

Inside  you’ll  find  step  pictures,  recipes 
and  suggested  variations  on  luscious  fudge 
frosting  and  fluffy  7-minute  frosting.  I 
know  you’re  going  to  enjoy  them. 


Pull  out  and  save  this  8-page  section.  Punch 
to  fit  your  notebook.  It’s  another  in  our  series, 
which,  when  completed,  can  become  a 
*’Co-ed”  Cook  Book  of  your  own. 


The  frosting  is  your  cake’s  crowning  glory. 

It’s  the  way  you  dress  it  up  appropriately  for  any 
occasion  .  .  .  and  make  it  the  prettiest,  dreamiest 
ever,  according  to  your  own  artistic  fancy. 

These  cakes  can  he  yours  when  you^ve  studied  this  booklet! 


If  you  want  to  know  how  to  make  these  glamorous  cakes,  see  page  29 


TYPES  OF  FROSTINGS 


Cooked  White  Frosting  .  .  .  high,  fluffy-light 
and  dainty.  We’ve  chosen  the  7-minute  method  you  do 
so  easily  in  a  double  boiler.  You’ll  find  “how-to”  step 
instructions  across  the  page  (p.  3)i  as  well  as  good 
advice  on  how  to  use  our  fluffy-type  frosting  mixes. 


Fudge-type  Frosting  . . .  rich  and  creamy.  Made 
much  the  same  as  a  batch  of  fudge,  but  kept  softer  and 
creamier.  On  page  4  you’ll  find  directions  for  “recipe” 
fudge  frosting  as  well  as  the  method  for  using  a  mix. 


FACTS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  FROSTING 


FOR  SUCCESS  IN  CANDY 
MAKING  use  a  candy  ther¬ 
mometer.  The  bulb  should 
be  completely  immersed  in 
the  boiling  liquid,  but  not 
touching  pan  bottom.  It 
should  be  read  at  eye-level. 


WASH  UTENSII-S  THOR¬ 
OUGHLY  before  you  make 
“egg  white”  frostings.  If  you 
do  not  remove  all  traces  of 
grease,  egg  whites  will  not 
beat  up  properly,  into  the 
stiff,  firm  peaks  required. 


EXACT  MEASUREMENTS  WHY  CREAM  OF  TARTAR 
ARE  IMPORTANT, especial-  OR  CORN  SYRUP?  You’ll 
ly  of  eggs,  which  must  always  find  one  of  these  in  most  frost- 
be  measured  in  a  cup.  Eggs  ing  recipes.  They  prevent 
vary  in  size  so  much  that  two  sugar  crystals  from  forming 
egg  whites  might  measure  into  groups  or  larger  crystals 
more  than  amount  required.  which  cause  grainy  frosting. 


SEPARATING  EGGS  CORRECTLY  IS  IMPORTANT 


1  Use  cold  eggs,  right  \  ) 
from  refrigerator.  Yolks  1  ^ 
are  fat,  so  when  cold  I 
are  firm  and  break  less  \ 
easily.  After  eggs  are 
separated,  allow  them 
to  come  to  room  tem¬ 
perature.  They  will  beat 
up  faster  and  to  fuller 
volume.  (  I 


3  Press  thumbs  into 
crack  and  pull  the  shell 
apart,  keeping  yolk  in 
one  half,  letting  white 
pour  out  of  other  half. 


5  Make  certain  no 
yolk  gets  into  the 
whites,  not  even  a  fleck. 
The  yolk-fat  will  pre¬ 
vent  whites  from  beat¬ 
ing  up  fully.  If  any  does 
get  in,  scoop  it  up  with 
one  of  the  half  shells,  or 
use  a  piece  of  absorbent 
paper. 


4  Rock  the  yolk  gently 
back  and  forth  from 
shell  to  shell  until  all 
the  white  has  poured 
off  into  measuring  cup. 


2  First  tap  the  shell  at 
the  center,  using  a  knife 
blade.  Carefully! 


V 
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HOWTO  MAKE  FLUFFY-WHITE 7  MINUTE  FROSTING  (S'"'") 


•  read  recipe  carefully 

•  assemble  all  ingredients  and 
utensils 

•  wash  utensils  to  remove  any 
grease  particles 


INGREDIENTS: 

2  egg  whites  (!4  cup) 

1  Vi  cups  sugar 
14  tsp.  cream  of  tartar  or 
1  tbsp.  light  com  syrup 
Vs  cup  water 


Combine  ingredients  in  top  of  dou¬ 
ble  boiler.  Place  over  boiling  water 
and  beat  with  rotary  beater  until 
mixture  stands  in  stiff  peaks.  Fold 
in  1  tsp.  flavoring. 


You  can  have  a  high,  light  frosting  for  your 
cakes,  even  without  cooking,  when  you  use 
a  mix.  You  see,  most  of  the  ingredients  have 
already  been  combined  and  blended  in  the 
right  proportions.  Follow  the  directions  care¬ 
fully  every  time  .  .  .  directions  may  change. 
You  will  want  to  try  our  Cherry  Fluff  and 
Lemon  Fluff  Frosting  Mixes  as  well. 


Fluffy-type  frostings  are  best  served  the 
day  made. 

Measure  accurately,  and  wash  bowl  and 
beater  thoroughly. 

Be  sure  to  use  boiling  water  to  insure  high, 
fluffy  frosting. 

You  will  have  enough  frosting  for  two  8 
or  9'  layers,  or  one  13  x  9’:>  x  2'  pan. 
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OR  MAKE  YOUR  FLUFFY  WHITE  FROSTING  WITH  A  MIX 


STEP  BY  STEP  METHOD 


Pour  enough  water  into  lower  part 
of  double  boiler  so  top  half  will  rest 
in  water.  Place  lower  part  of  double 
boiler  on  range  to  boil. 


Separate  eggs  carefully,  according 
to  directions  on  page  2.  Combine 
ingredients  (except  flavoring)  in  top 
of  double  boiler. 


Blend  ingredients,  place  top  of  dou¬ 
ble  boiler  over  its  lower  half  and 
blend  ingredients  further  until  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed.  Be  sure  water  boils. 


Beat  mixture  with  rotary  beater 
until  it  stands  in  stiff  peaks.  Scrape 
bottom  and  sides  of  bowl  occasion¬ 
ally  with  rubber  scraper.  Thorough 
beating  is  very  important  at  this 
stage  for  the  sugar  and  liquid  must 
be  well  blended. 


When  frosting  will  stand  in  stiff 
peaks  as  beater  is  lifted,  it  has  been 
cooked  sufficiently  (about  7  min¬ 
utes  usually).  It  should  be  smooth, 
fluffy  and  glossy  (not  foamy  or 
runny). 


Add  flavoring  of  your  choice  (in  this 
case,  vanilla).  Don’t  measure  over 
frosting  bowl— you  may  accidently 
spill  more  than  the  1  tsp.  into  the 
frosting.  Fold  the  flavoring  in  care¬ 
fully  and  the  frosting  is  ready  for 
your  cake. 


HOWTO  MAKE  CHOCOLATE  FUDGE  FROSTING 


•  r«ad  r«cip*  carefully 

•  assemble  ingredients  and  utensils 

INGREDIENTS: 

1  '/t  cups  sugar 

'/a  cup  water 

1  tbsp.  light  corn  syrup 

1  tbsp.  butter 

2  squares  unsweetened  chocolate  (2  oz.),  cut  up 

STEP  BY  STEP  METHOD 


Mix  ingredients  in  saucepan,  cover  and  cook  until  mixture 
boils.  Remove  cover  and  cook  without  stirring  until  a  little 
dropped  in  cold  water  forms  a  soft  ball  (234®).  Remove  from 
heat;  cool.  Add  1  tsp.  vanilla  and  beat  until  thick  enough  to 
spread.  Enough  for  9'  square  or  13  x  9'  oblong  cake. 

No#*— When  fudge-type  frostings  become  too  thick  to 
spread,  add  a  little  cream  as  needed.  When  too  thin  .  .  , 
sifted  confectioners’  sugar. 


Place  all  ingredients  in  a  saucepan. 
Use  standard  measuring  equipment 
for  accuracy.  Cut  squares  of  choco¬ 
late  into  smaller  pieces  so  they  will 
melt  faster  and  blend  readily  with 
other  ingredients. 


Place  saucepan  on  low  heat  on 
the  range,  and  stir  constantly  until 
the  ingredients  are  dissolved  and 
thoroughly  blended.  Low  heat  is  im¬ 
portant  throughout  this  recipe  as 
sugar  burns  easily. 


Place  the  cover  on  the  pan.  Cooking 
the  mixture  thus  allows  steam  to 
form,  and  steam  will  completely  dis¬ 
solve  any  sugar  that  may  be  cling¬ 
ing  to  sides  of  the  pan.  Continue  to 
cook  on  low  heat  until  it  boils. 


Remove  the  cover  of  the  saucepan 
and  continue  to  cook  the  frosting 
.  .  .  without  stirring.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  stirring  may  cause 
crystals  to  form,  resulting  in  sugary 
frosting. 


CHOCOLAn  FUDGE 
FLAVOR  FROSTING 
FROM  A  MIX 
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When  “done”,  remove  frosting  from 
heat  and  set  saucepan  in  a  bowl  of 
cold  water  until  it  cools  to  104®.  .  . 
or  bottom  of  pan  feels  warm.  Don't 
stir  while  cooling  to  this  tempera- 
tiure.  Add  flavoring  and  beat  until 
thick  enough  to  spread.  Frost  im¬ 
mediately. 

MotB — During  beating  the  frost¬ 
ing  will  lose  its  shiny,  sticky  ap¬ 
pearance  and  become  soft  and 
creamy.  After  spreading  it  will 
stiffen  to  a  glossy,  slightly  swirled 
surface. 


As  always  with  a  mix,  follow  the  tested,  time-saving 
directions  accurately  and  measure  carefully. 

Blend  ingredients  as  directed  and  stir  until  mixture 
is  smooth,  glossy  and  thick  enough  to  spread.  If  too 
thick,  add  a  few  more  drops  hot  water.  And  in 
minutes  you  have  luscious,  perfect  fudge  frosting! 
You  will  want  to  try  our  Creamy  White  and  Caramel 
Fudge  Frosting  Mixes  as  well. 


To  test  when  frosting  is  done:  check 
temperatiuB  with  candy  thermome¬ 
ter  .  .  .  should  be  234®. 


fHoroiATtFn»ciiip« 

Frosting  iM 


or  .  .  .  Drop  a  little  into  a  glass  of 
cold  water.  Roll  frosting  with  finger 
tip;  when  it  forms  a  soft  ball,  frost¬ 
ing  has  cooked  sufliciently. 


NOW  YOU’RE  READY  TO  FROST  YOUR  CAKE! 


Frosting  helps  to  keep  the  cake  moist.  It  is  important  to  have  cake  cool  and  free  from  crumbs. 


NEATNESS  TIP:  place 
your  cake  on  four  strips  of 
waxed  paper,  arranged  on 
plate  as  shown.  When  cake 
is  frosted,  pull  out  strips . . . 
behold!  a  clean  plate. 


FOLLOW  THESE  SIMPLE  STEPS 


Aftercoolingcakethoroughly  Place  one  layer  upside  down 
on  rack,  brush  away  loose  on  plate;  frost  top  with  about 
crumbs  before  frosting.  of  your  frosting. 


Place  other  layer  right  side  Spread  frosting  on  top  of  the 
up  on  top  of  frosting-filling.  cake  last,  swirling  it  just  to 
Frost  sides  first,  bringing  the  built-up  edge.  Looks 
icing  up  high  on  the  sides.  elegant,  doesn’t  it? 

Storing  Frostings —  Your  7-minute  frosting  or 
fluffy-type  frosting  mixes  are  best  served  the  same  day. 
Frosted  cake  may  be  stored,  however,  lightly  covered. 

Freezing  Frosted  Cakes— Actually  it  is  best  not 
to  frost  and  fill  cakes  before  freezing;  filling  may  get 
soggy  and  is  difficult  to  store.  Cake  with  fudge  frosting 
or  confectioners’  icing  may  be  frozen,  however,  but 
freeze  before  you  wrap  it  for  storage. 

Leftover  Frosting— Make  cooky  sandwiches  using 
frosting  for  filling  .  .  esfiecially  good  with  ginger  or 
chocolate  cookies.  Or  combine  Chocolate  Fudge  Frost¬ 
ing  with  nuts,  marshmallows  .  .  .  and  you  have  candy! 


RECIPES  FOR  OTHER  QUICK  ICINGS 


EASY  PENUCHE  ICING 

In  saucepan  melt.lA  cup  butter 

Stir  in . 1  cup  brown  sugar 

(packed) 

Continue  cooking  over  low  heat  for  2 
minutes,  stirring. 

Stir  in . %  cup  milk 

Bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil,  stirring 
constantly. 

Take  out  spoon  and  set  pan  in  cold 
water.  When  you  can  hold  your  hand 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pan  the  syrup  is 
cool  enough. 

Then  stir  in . 1  %  to  2  cups  siffad 

confectioners'  sugar 
Set  pan  in  ice  water.  Beat  until  thick 
enough  to  spread.  If  icing  is  too  thin, 
add  more  confectioners’  sugar.  If  too 
thick,  add  a  few  drops  of  hot  water. 


BUTTER  ICING 

Blend  together .  . .  !A  cup  soft  butter 
1  cup  uft»d 

confectioners’  sugar 
1  '/i  teospoorts  vanilla 
3  tablespoons  top  milk 

Then  stir  in . 2  cups  more  siftsd 

confectioners’  sugar 

Beat  hard  to  make  the  icing  fluffy. 
Add  more  milk  or  sugar  if  you  need  it 
to  make  the  icing  just  right  to  spread. 


FRENCH  ORANGE  GLAZE 


Beat . 2  egg  yolks 

Stir  in . 2  tbsp.  melted  butter 

Mix  well. 

Add . 3  tbsp.  orange  juke 

grated  rind  of  1  orange 

then . 2  cups  tifitd 

confectioners’  sugar 


Stir  until  smooth  and  soft  enough  to 
spread  on  cake.  Makes  1  cup. 
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FLUFFY  WHITE  FROSTING  TURNS  INTO  INTERESTING  TOPPINGS 


I  ■  r  ^ 


MOCHA  FLUFFY 
FROSTINO 

.  .  .  for  sophisticated 
tastes.  Just  add  2  tap. 
powdered  instant 
coffee  to  fluffy  white 
frosting  before 
spreading  on  cake. 


PLAID  CAKE 

. . .  looks  very  profes¬ 
sional.  Dip  string  in 
food  coloring;  stretch 
it  taut  and  press  into 
frosting.  Repeat  with 
new  string  for  every 
color  used. 


JELLY  SWIRL 
FROSTINO 

. . .  something  dif¬ 
ferent  yet  exciting. 
Frost  cake  with  fluffy 
white  icing.  Then 
swirl  your  favorite 
jam  or  jelly  through 
the  frosting. 


CHOCOLATE  CHIP 
FLUFFY  FROSTINO 

...interesting  texture 
and  yummy  taste. 
Just  before  spreading 
on  cake  add  ^  cup 
semi-sweet  chocolate 
pieces  to  the  frosting. 


FLUFFY  FROSTINGS  GO  TOASTY! 


Toasted  Coconut  Fluff:  sprinkle  cake  with  finely 
chopped  coconut,  then  toast. 

Toasty  Cinnamon:  add  1  tsp.  cinnamon  to  your 
fluffy  white  frosting.  Sprinkle  frosting  with  cup 
chopiJed  nuts,  if  desired.  Toast  till  brown  and  crunchy. 


Frost  cake  in  an  oblong  pan,  13x9  Just  before 
serving  place  in  pre-heated  oven  at  500*  (very  hot)  for 
3  to  5  minutes  until  lightly  browned. 

Toasted  Choc-chip:  sprinkle  with  chocolate 
pieces,  then  toast.  They  melt  deliciously. 


VARIATIONS  ON  THE  CHOCOLATE  FUDGE  THEME 


Hobnail  Fudge  Frosting  looks  extra-luscious, 
and  it  is.  Pile  it  on  extra  thickly.  Then,  press  down  with 
bowl  of  spoon,  swirl  slightly  and  draw  up  sharply. 
Repeat  for  all-over  effect. 

Crushed  Peppermint  Fudge  Frosting:  deli¬ 
cious  mint-and-chocolate  flavor  as  you  sprinkle  crunchy 
bits  of  crushed  pieppermint  candy  on  top  (H  cup). 

Rocky  Road  Chocolate  Frosting  has  marsh¬ 
mallows  added  to  the  frosting  before  it’s  spread.  Use  12 
cut  standard  marshmallows  or  1  cup  miniature  size. 

Chocolate  Fudge  Sauce  for  ice  cream  and  cake 
k  la  mode.  Mix  Betty  Crocker  Chocolate  Fudge  Flavor 
Frosting  Mix,  2  tbsp.  light  corn  syrup,  3  tbsp.  soft 
butter  in  top  of  double  boiler;  stir  in  %  cup  milk;  cook 
over  boiling  water  5  minutes.  Makes  1  pint.  Store 
covered  in  refrigerator. 
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AND  NOW  TO  EXPERIMENT 
WITH  A  DECORATOR  SET! 

These  5  basic  decorating  tips  make  alt  the  glamorous  cakes  shown  on  page  2 A 


fee  LKAF  TIP  .  .  .  makes 
leaves,  long  petals,  dainty 
borders,  and  designs. 


1104  PETAL  TIP  creates 
petals  for  roses  and  other 
flowers.  Also  used  for -rib¬ 
bons,  borders. 


)j*2S  STAR  TIP  is  used  for 
smaller  borders,  simple  flow¬ 
erets,  fancy  letters. 


|4  WRITING  TIP  ...  for 

writing,  numbers,  lattice, 
and  delicate  tracery. 


fee  FLOWER  TIP. ..makes 
rosettes  and  similar  flowers 
by  a  simple  twist  of  the  cone, 
borders,  too. 


These  numbers  are  standard  for  all  decorator  sets 


NEW  DECORATING  ICING  MAKES 


CAKE  TRIMMING  EASY,  FUN! 

Start  with  Betty  Crocker  Fluffy  White  Frosting  Mix  for 
a  smooth-flowing,  easy -to- handle  icing.  And  one  package 
makes  enough  to  frort  your  cake  and  decorate  it,  too! 

Decorator  Icing 

To  1  cup  prepared  Fluffy  White  Frosting  add  1  to  1 
cui>s  sifted  confectioners’  sugar,  adding  a  little  at  a 
time  until  frosting  is  stiff  enough  to  hold  its  shapie. 
Blend  in  1  tbep.  soft  butter  and  a  dash  of  salt.  If  too 
thin,  blend  in  more  confectioners’  sugar  ...  if  too  thick 
blend  in  a  drop  or  two  of  water. 


Try  a  few  practice  strokes  on  the  back  of  an  inverted  cake  pan. 


HOW  TO  USE  A  DECORATING  CONE 


1  Fit  tip  tightly 

into  cone  with  one 
finger.  Fill  about 
half  full.  Fold  top 
to  keep  icing  in. 


2  Hold  near  top 
of  cone.  Uae  other 
hand  to  guide  tip. 
For  most  work 
hold  cone  at  45** 
angle. 


3  For  drop  flow¬ 
ers  and  rosettes 
hold  cone  straight 
up  and  down. 
Press  out  icing, 
twist  cone,  and 
release. 


To  make  throw-away  cones:  Cut  12' sheet  of  Twist  to  form  cone.  Fasten  with  cellophane  tape.  Or  just 
waxed  paper;  grasp  edges  with  thumb  and  forefinger,  cut  off  a  tiny  corner  of  an  envelope,  and  there’s  your  conel 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  CAKE 

1  Frost  cake  with  Betty 
Crocker  Fluffy  White  Frost¬ 
ing  Mix,  saving  1  cup  for 
Decorator  Icing  (above). 

2  Tint  the  1  cup  icing  pink. 

3  With  about  14  icing  write 
Happy  Birthday  on  top  of 
cake  using  §4  writing  tip. 

4  Make  a  scallop  border 
around  top  and  bottom  edges 
using  #28  star  tip. 

5  Use  same  tip  to  make  stars 
around  edge  of  plate  (at  least 
2'  away  from  cake)  for  each 
candle.  Connect  with  scallops. 


( See  pu 


BIRTHDAY  BOUQUETS 

1  Frost  12  to  18  cupcakes 
with  Betty  Crocker  Fluffy 
White  Frosting  Mix,  saving 
1 14  cups  for  Decorator  Icing 
(above). 

2  Tint  \4  cup  icing  pink. 
Make  rose  in  center  of  each 
cupcake. 

3  Tint  14  cup  icing  light 
blue.  Make  rosettes  with  #96 
flower  tip. 

4  Tint  3  tbsp.  icing  light 
green.  Add  leaves  with  #68 
leaf  tip. 

5  Make  border  around  edge 
with  #28  star  tip  and  rest  of 
white  icing. 

on  page  24) 


VALENTINE  CAKE 

1  Bake  cake  in  one  8'  square 
pan  and  one  8'  layer  pan.  Cut 
round  in  half;  fit  to  square 
for  heart  shape.  Use  2  pkg. 
Betty  Crocker  Fluffy  White 
Frosting  Mix  to  frost  cake, 
saving  1  cups  for  Decorator 
Icing  (above). 

2  Tint  1 cups  icing  pink. 
Make  border  using  #28  star 
tip.  Use  #4  writing  tip  for 
message. 

3  Make  roses  using  rest  of 
pink  icing.  Arrange  roses  at¬ 
tractively  on  cake. 

4  Tint  cup  icing  green. 
Add  leaves  using  #68  leaf  tip 
and  stems  using  #4  tip. 


CIRCUS  CAKE 

1  Frost  cake  with  Betty 
Crocker  Chocolate  Fudge 
Flavor  Frosting  Mix. 

2  Divide  Betty  Crocker 
Creamy  White  Frosting  Mix 
into  4  parts;  tint  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  blue.  Make  ring 
and  animal  stands  around 
top  of  cake  using  #28  star  tip 
and  yellow  frosting. 

3  Use  animal  crackers  for 
animals,  straws  for  uprights 
of  11'  paper  canopy,  and  a 
candy  stick  for  center. 

4  Decorate  sides  of  cake  with 
other  circus  attractions  using 
#4  writing  tip  and  #28  star 
tip  with  the  frostings. 
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YOUR  BETTY  CROCKER  SCORE  CARD  FOR  FROSTINGS 


Score  your  frostings  perfect  (16)  if  they  have  all  the  qualities  listed  above  each 
section  in  this  chart.  If  less  than  perfect  check  accordingly:  good,  fair,  poor. 

THKSE  SCORE  CARDS  ARE  FOR  FROSTINOS  MADE  FROM  RECIPES  ONLY 


FLUFFY  7-MINUTE  FROSTING 


-  APPEARANCE 

Soft  and  lustrous  surface; 
molded  into  deep  swirls; 
dark  reddish-brown 

PERFECT  4  □  FAIR  2  Q 
HHHHHIilliHB  GOOD  3  □  POOR  1  □ 
POOR  CHARACTERISTICS:  HERE’S  WHY: 

Sticky,  doesn’t  set  up  Underbeating,  undercook¬ 
ing,  inaccurate  measure¬ 
ment 

Dull,  rough  surface  Overheating,  overcooking 

Hard,  glazed  surface  Overcooking,  underbeating 


APPEARANCE 

A  light,  “marshmallow- 
like”  interior;  fluffy,  glossy 
and  swirled  attractively. 
PERFECT  4  □  FAIR  2  □ 
GOOD  3  □  POOR  1  □ 
HERE'S  WHY: 
Underbeating 
Underbeating,  inaccurate 
measurement,  undercook¬ 
ing 

Granular  Inaccurate  measurement, 
underbeating 


POOR  CHARACTERISTICS: 

Low  volume 
Thin,  smooth,  shiny 


Fine  grained, 

POOR  CHARACTERISTICS:  HERE'S  WHY: 

Sticky 


TEXTURE 

Smooth  and  creamy;  fine 
grained  —  no  sugar  crystals; 
soft  enough  to  spread  but 
stays  on  cake. 

PERFECT  4  □  FAIR  2  □ 
GOOD  3  □  POOR  1  □ 
HERE’S  WHY: 
Inaccurate  measurement, 
stirring  while  cooking, 
beating  before  cool 
Overcooking,  overheating 


Underbeating,  undercook¬ 
ing,  inaccurate  measure¬ 
ment 

Hard  crust  upon  standing  Overheating,  inaccurate 

measurement,  overcook¬ 
ing 

Granular  upon  standing  Too  little  cream  of  tartar  or 
corn  syrup;  underbeating 


POOR  CHARACTERISTICS: 

Coarse,  sugary 


CUTTING 

Cuts  easily;  will  not  pull 
away  from  crust  when  cake 

^  PERFECT  4  □  FAIR  2  n 

<  V.  H  GOOD  3  □  POOR  1  □ 

POOR  CHARACTERISTICS:  HERE'S  WHY: 

Tough  Poor  storage,  overheating, 
overcooking 

Sticks  to  knife  Not  cleaning  knife  after 
each  cut,  or  not  dipping 
knife  in  water 


Will  cut  smoothly;  stays 
on  crust  when  cake  is  cut; 
does  not  crack. 

PERFECT  4  □  FAIR  2  □ 
.  -’IS  GOOD  3  □  POOR  1  □ 

POOR  CHARACTERISTICS:  HERE'S  WHY: 

Cracking  when  cut,  too  hard  Overcooking,  overheating 
Sticks  to  knife  Undei  beating,  undercook¬ 
ing 


FLAVOR 

Delicately,  well  blended 
flavor. 


FLAVOR 

Rich  chocolate  flavor;  not 
JT  sweet;  well  blended. 

PERFECT  4  n  fair  2  □ 
GOOD  3  n  poor  i  □ 

POOR  CHARACTERISTICS:  HERE'S  WHY: 

Poor  chocolate  flavor  Poor  grade  chocolate  or 
cocoa 


PERFECT  4  □  FAIR  2  □ 
GOOD  3  □  POOR  1  □ 
POOR  CHARACTERISTICS:  HERE'S  WHY: 

Strong  flavor  Too  much  flavoring 
“Raw”  taste  Not  thoroughly  cooked 


Appearance .... 

Texture . 

Cutting  quality 
Flavor . 


Appearance . . .  . 

Texture . 

Cutting  quality 
Flavor . 


If  perfect,  your  total 
score  would  be  16. 

How  near  pkrfbct  did 
your  frosting  score? 

NOW  ADO  UP  vouR  SCORE  Total 


If  perfect,  your  total 
score  would  be  16. 
How  near  pbrfkct  did 
your  frosting  score? 


NOW  ADD  UP  VOUR  SCORE  Total 
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A  WEEK  before  Christmas  Jane  had  stopped  in  at  the 
exclusive  leather  and  Tweed  Shop  to  price  the 
comflower-blue  cashmere  cardigan  in  the  window.  It 
was  her  size  and  just  matched  her  favorite  skirt.  She 
hadn’t  seen  another  like  it,  but  $25  was  more  than  she 
could  afford. 

Soon  after  Christmas  Jane  saw  a  sign  in  the  shop’s 
window:  “Sale— All  Merchandise  Reduced.”  She  quickly 
headed  for  the  sweater  counter,  and  there  was  the  blue 
cardigan!  She  looked  at  the  price  tag:  $25  was  crossed 
out,  and  $15  was  written  in  its  place.  Jane  examined  the 
sweater  carefully.  Ihe  label  said  10(N&  cashmere,  and 
she  recognized  the  manufacturer’s  name.  She  tried  on 
the  cardigan.  A  perfect  fit! 

Between  the  money  she’d  saved  by  baby-sitting  and 
the  check  she’d  received  for  Christmas  she  had  almost 
$16.  Jane  bought  the  sweater. 

Nancy,  too,  had  longed  for  a  cashmere  cardigan.  She 
saw  a  sign  in  the  Chetum  Store  window:  “Never  Again! 
$30  Value!  Cashmere  Cardigans!  Now— Only  $10!” 
Nancy  had  never  been  in  the  store  before,  but  in  a 
moment  she  was  digging  in  a  bin,  in  company  with  a 
couple  dozen  other  shoppers. 

The  color  choice  in  her  size  was  limited,  so  Nancy 
wasn’t  able  to  get  the  go-with-everything  gray  she’d 
wanted,  but  the  price  was  far  lower  than  she’d  seen  for 
a  cashmere  sweater,  and  she  figured  that  somehow  she’d 
find  a  use  for  purple.  Nancy  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  try 
the  sweater  on,  nor  did  it  have  any  labels  to  check- 
other  than  a  size  tag.  Nevertheless,  she  bought  it. 

Who  got  the  best  bargain?  Jane  got  just  what  she 
wanted,  something  she  could  use  and  afford,  at  a  price 
less  than  the  same  thing  had  been  recently.  She  bought 
from  a  reputable  store.  Nancy  got  an  “unknown  quan¬ 
tity”  from  an  unknown  store  for  less  money— in  a  color 
she  really  didn’t  want,  and  she  had  no  idea  what  the 
same  quality  cost  earlier  or  elsewhere.  Jane,  of  course, 
got  the  real  “bargain”— Nancy  didn’t. 

Language  of  Bargains 

An  attempt  to  standardize  “bargain”  language  is  be¬ 
ing  made,  but  there  are  still  untrustworthy  stores  that 
quote  fictitious  price  claims. 

When  you’re  bargain  shopping,  it’s  important  to  trade 
with  a  store  whose  reputation  you  know  and  respect. 

Words  and  phrases  like  “formerly,”  “originally,”  “reg¬ 
ularly,”  "reduced,”  “usually,”  “marked  down,”  and  “ _ % 

off”  should  mean  that  the  same  merchandise  was  priced 
higher  at  that  store  during  the  recent,  regular  course  of 
business.  Jane  had  bought  this  type  of  “bargain.” 

Words  and  phrases  like  “value,”  “nationally  adver¬ 
tised  at  _ ,”  “worth,”  “manufacturer’s  list  price,”  and 

“manufacturer’s  suggested  retail  price”  should  mean  that 
those  are,  or  were,  prevailing  usual  and  customary  prices 
of  that  specific  article  in  the  area  during  the  recent, 
regular  course  of  business.  Nancy  thought  she  was  buy¬ 
ing  this  type  of  “bargain,”  but  she  had  made  the  mistake 


of  going  to  an  untrustworthy  store,  and  she  hadn’t 
checked  the  validity  of  the  store’s  sale  claim. 

“Comparable  to”  and  “similar  to”  should  be  used  to 
describe  articles  that  are  of  the  same  quality  and  grade 
in  all  material  respects  to  higher  priced  articles  gener¬ 
ally  available  in  the  trading  area.  Frequently  these  are 
“private  brands,”  representing  virtually  the  same  mer¬ 
chandise  offered  at  higher  prices  under  another  name. 
“Worth”  and  “value”  are  NOT  the  same  as  “comparable 
to”  and  “similar  to.” 

“Imperfect,”  “irregular,”  and  “seconds”  mean  that  the 
merchandise  has  defects,  and  any  comparative  price 
claim  should  mention  that  the  higher  price  would  be 
applicable  only  if  the  merchandise  were  perfect.  Often 
the  defects  do  not  affect  appearance  or  wearing  proper¬ 
ties,  and  the  merchandise  can  prove  to  be  an  excellent 
buy.  Be  sure  to  check  what  the  imperfection  is.  An  im¬ 
perfection  in  the  weave  of  a  dish  towel  would  not  affect 
its  absorbency  and  might  not  affect  its  appearance;  poor 
glazing  of  pottery  coffee  cups  might  make  them  easily 
breakable. 

Bargain  Guides 

Here  are  some  basic  guides  to  help  you  spot  a  bar¬ 
gain,  but  your  own  common  sense  is  your  best  guide. 

1.  Buy  according  to  your  needs,  and  not  just  because 
something  is  “too  good  to  resist.” 

2.  Compare  values  and  select  the  item  that  gives  you 
the  most  for  your  money.  This  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
that  you  should  buy  the  least  expensive  thing  or  the 
item  that  seems  to  be  most  drastically  reduced. 

3.  Look  at  labels  and  inspect  merchandise  carefully. 
Sale  merchandise  is  frequently  unretumable.  Check 
“hidden”  reasons  for  reductions:  lack  of  guarantee,  war¬ 
ranty,  installation,  service,  delivery,  etc. 

4.  Avoid  fads  and  extreme  styles  that  you  wouldn’t 
buy  normally.  Avoid  low-end  and  luxury  lines— low-end 
(least  expensive  in  a  line)  goods  are  often  inferior; 
luxury  lines  are  often  overpriced. 

5.  Chedc  stores  for  pre-planned  sales,  such  as  out-of¬ 
season  merchandise  offerings,  post-holiday  clearances, 
etc.  However,  if  you  buy  a  winter  dress  when  it’s  almost 
spring,  be  sure  to  select  something  that  won’t  be  out  of 
style  by  next  winter. 

6.  Above  all,  know  your  store,  and  deal  only  with  the 
retailer  whose  reputation  you  respect. 


Bargain 

Hunting 
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Cutting  Costs: 

Drugs  and  Cosmetics 


TIAKING  soda,  combined  with  salt,  is  an  effective 
tooth  cleanser  and  it  costs  only  a  few  pennies.  Plain 
w'hite  toilet  soap,  melted  down,  and  followed  by  a  vine¬ 
gar  rinse,  makes  a  good,  inexpensive  shampoo. 

Is  that  the  way  to  cut  drug  counter  bills? 

It’s  one  way,  but  how  much  handier  and  pleasanter 
to  use  a  flavored  toothpaste  and  a  sweet-smelling  liquid 
or  creme  shampoo. 

There  are  other— easier— methods  of  saving. 

Compare  Brands  and  Stores 

Regulating  purity  and  assuring  accurate  labeling  of 
cosmetics  and  drugs  sold  in  interstate  commerce  is  the 
job  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Protecting  you 
from  fraudulent  advertising  is  the  job  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

You  can  feel  safe  when  buying  any  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  brand  at  any  store  so  long  as  you  carefully  read 
the  label.  It  tells  you  the  ingredients,  what  the  product 
will  do,  how  to  use  it,  and  what  to  l>e  warned  against. 

National  brands  vary  in  price.  Some  can  be  had  at 
savings  at  discount  drugstores.  Most  are  available  from 
time  to  time  through  special  sales  and  offers. 

When  it  comes  to  “standard”  health  items,  the  symbols 
USP  (U.  S.  Pharmacopeia),  a  Government  publication 
listing  formulas  for  medicines,  NF  (National  Formulary) 
and  HP  (Homeopathic  Pharmacopeia),  similar  publi¬ 
cations,  stand  for  conformity  in  strength  and  quality. 

Any  aspirin  labeled  “5  gr.  USP”  meets  standards  set 
up  by  the  U.  S.  government.  Yet  bottles  of  100 
aspirin  may  differ  more  than  100^  in  price,  depending 
on  the  brand.  The  company  charging  more  is  not  “gyp¬ 
ping”  you,  however.  The  extra  you  spend  goes  toward 
valuable  research. 

When  it  comes  to  “prescription”  drug  items,  your  doc¬ 
tor  can  sometimes  translate  brand  names  into  generic 
terms,  which  will  permit  you  to  compare  brand  prices. 
For  example,  if  your  doctor  prescribes  a  capsule  con¬ 
taining  10,000  units  of  Vitamin  A,  instead  of  specifying 
a  particular  brand,  you  can  shop  around  for  the  best 
buy  in  that  vitamin. 

Special  Note:  There  is  NO  saving  in  self-medication. 
Your  doctor  is  the  only  person  qualified  to  prescribe 
medicine,  including  vitamins  and  cough  syrups. 

As  far  as  cosmetics  and  toiletries  are  concerned,  your 
personal  preferences  in  color,  packaging,  fragrance,  and 
texture,  as  well  as  price,  are  your  best  buying  guides. 

Buy  Economical  Quantities 

Sometimes  you’ll  save  by  buying  “economy”  sizes, 
and  at  other  times  you’ll  save  by  buying  small  quan¬ 


tities.  A  wise  choice  depends  on  the  keeping  quality  of 
the  product  and  how  often  you  use  it. 

Some  medicines  can  be  kept  awhile  if  properly 
stored  in  a  cool,  dark  place— sa/e/y  away  from  young 
children— with  tops  tightly  fitted.  (Some  pharmacists 
suggest  that  you  keep  vitamins  in  the  refrigerator.) 
Long-lasting  are  petroleum  jellies,  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
mineral  oil,  boric  acid  and  rubbing  alcohol.  Iodine  is 
extremely  perishable.  Mercurochrome  and  merthiolate 
last  longer,  but  not  indefinitely. 

Beware  of  medicines  that  have  changed  color,  con¬ 
sistency,  or  odor.  Old  medicines  are  dangerous.  If  tab¬ 
lets  start  to  crumble,  if  a  clear  liquid  changes  color  or 
becomes  cloudy,  if  salves  and  ointments  separate  or  be¬ 
come  discolored,  or  if  suspensions  start  to  cake,  don’t 
take  chances.  Throw  them  out!  Most  medicine  should 
not  be  kept  more  than  three  months,  so  be  sure  to  write 
the  purchase  date  on  the  label,  and  select  sizes  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Cosmetics  and  toiletries,  as  a  rule,  keep  well  for  a 
long  time.  Exceptions  are  those  containing  a  great  deal 
of  volatile  alcohol  or  water-base  products  that  are  given 
a  chance  to  evaporate.  Unless  wrapped  in  foil  or  plastic, 
cake  soap  dries  out  in  time,  but  in  use,  old  soap  lasts 
longer  than  new  soap.  Creams  may  separate,  but  they 
can  usually  be  stirred  back  to  a  smooth  consistency. 

Don’t  buy  cosmetics  and  toiletries  in  quantity  unless 
you’re  sure  you  like  them.  Sample  the  small  size  first;  if 
you  like  it,  buy  the  economy  size  next  time. 

Watch  Packaging  Costs 

Vitamin  capsules  in  an  apothecary  jar  may  look  at¬ 
tractive  on  the  breakfast  table,  but  you  pay  extra  for  the 
container.  Pre-measured  packets  of  powdered  bubble 
bath  may  be  handy,  but  they  cost  more  than  the  same 
amount  of  bubble  bath  in  loose  form.  Substantial  savings 
may  be  had  by  shopping  for  drugs  and  cosmetics  in 
“plain  wrappings.”  One  way  to  save  is  to  get  a  pretty 
container— and  then  use  refills.  A  lipstick  in  a  handsome 
case  may  cost  $1.75  or  more;  a  refill  for  that  case  may 
be  754  or  less. 


Shun  'Xure-alls" 

Just  as  no  magic  can  turn  an  ugly  duckling  into 
a  swan,  no  product  can  truthfully  claim  to  be  a  “cure- 
all”  to  grow  hair  or  eyelashes,  develop  or  reduce  the 
bust,  “feed”  or  rejuvenate  the  skin,  remove  freckles  or 
wrinkles,  or  take  off  weight.  Also  to  be  avoided,  except 
by  prescription,  are  “pep”  pills,  sleeping  pills,  and  anti¬ 
cold  remedies.  To  spend  money  on  drugs  and  cosmetics 
of  this  sort  is  to  throw  it  away  and— at  the  same  time— 
endanger  your  health  and  appearance. 
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Portrait  of  Marian 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

Roddy  pressed  his  lips  together  in  ex¬ 
asperation  and  turned  to  Loyce.  “She 
never  believes  anything  I  tell  any  more. 
You  come  and  see.  Let  her  stay  and  talk 
to  the  grasshoppers.” 

“All  right.  Race  you  to  the  mystery 
house,”  Loyce  said  gaily,  her  legs  flash¬ 
ing  under  her  shorts  as  she  followed 
Roddy.  Her  newly  formed  curls  glinted 
in  the  light. 

Marian  sat  hesitating,  feeling  a  twinge 
at  Roddy’s  disloyalty.  From  the  time 
he  had  been  old  enough  to  talk  she  had 
been  a  faithful  audience  for  his  tall 
tales.  And  she  had  certainly  shared  in 
his  real  adventures,  whether  it  was 
hiking  with  him  across  the  firebreak 
trails  on  the  ridge  above  the  ravine  or 
putting  on  a  carpenter’s  apron  and 
helping  him  build  some  Rube  Goldberg 
contraption  of  his  own  design.  “You’re 
almost  as  good  as  a  big  brother,”  he  had 
told  her  once  last  fall. 

She  stood  up  and  started  toward  the 
condemned  house,  pricked  by  curiosity 
and  by  the  need  to  reinstate  herself 
with  Roddy.  He  wasn’t  being  disloyal, 
she  reflected;  he  was  merely  impatient 
with  a  sister  who  had  been  spending 
more  time  in  a  gloomy  world  of  intro- 
\erted  doubts  and  fears  lately  than  in 
the  outdoor  world  Roddy  loved. 

But  it’s  not  because  of  Ted  Parker, 
she  insisted  to  herself,  permitting  her¬ 
self  to  remember  his  ruggedly  hand¬ 
some  face  and  the  way  he  had  stam¬ 
mered  guiltily  in  the  school  hall  that 
last  day,  “I  guess  you  know— I’m  taking 
Loretta  Mead  to  the  graduation  night 
dance.”  He  had  grinned,  the  grin  that 
had  so  often  made  her  heart  spin,  add¬ 
ing,  “Which  means  you  won’t  have  me 
trampling  all  over  your  feet.”  Then, 
with  a  jaunty  wave,  he  had  walked  on, 
saying  only— and  as  casually  as  if  he 
had  never  led  her  to  believe  that  she 
would  be  his  choice  for  the  most  im¬ 
portant  dance  of  the  year— “See  you 
around.” 

She  could  still  remember  the  cold¬ 
ness  that  had  seemed  to  sweep  through 
the  hall,  freezing  her  where  she  stood 
as  she  watched  him  stride  on  down  the 
hall  to  where  the  other  girl  stood  wait¬ 
ing.  You  won’t  have  me  trampling  all 
over  your  feet.  They  had  danced  to¬ 
gether  only  once,  during  a  routine  gym 
dance  at  school.  It  was  she  who  had 
been  awkward— but  he  had  pretended 
not  to  mind.  After  all,  she  thought  bit¬ 
terly,  there  was  a  big  test  coming  up 
the  next  day  and  he  had  needed  her 
help. 

Wincing  at  the  memory  of  her  naivete 
—he  had  never  once  taken  her  on  a  real 
date,  never  given  her  anything  of  him¬ 


self  except  his  flashing  grin  and  his 
wordy  gratitude  for  her  help  with  his 
homework— she  went  on  toward  the  old 
house  below.  Well,  it  was  all  over  now. 
Perhaps  she  should  even  be  grateful  to 
him  for  teaching  her  a  lesson  she  needed 
to  learn.  Never  again  would  she  go  run¬ 
ning  eagerly  to  someone,  offering  what¬ 
ever  she  had  to  give,  without  making 
sure  that  she  would  receive  some  loy¬ 
alty  or  appreciation  in  return. 

She  was  close  enough  to  the  old  house 
now  to  hear  Loyce  and  Roddy’s  voices 
within.  The  house  itself  was  clearly 
visible  through  an  opening  in  the  shaggy 
bushes  surrounding  it.  New  spider  webs 
glistened  along  an  old-fashioned,  ornate 
comice.  Faded,  dark  red  paint  peeled 
from  the  window  sills.  .\  rain-bleached 
rocker  sat  on  the  back  porch,  looking 
forlorn.  Poor  chair,  she  thought  with  a 
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secret  jibe  at  her  sentimentality;  it  ought 
to  have  a  fat,  quiet  old  man  sitting 
there,  smoking  a  pipe  and  watching  the 
birds  . . . 

Suddenly,  Loyce  appeared  on  the 
porch.  The  brown  eyes  were  even  more 
animated  than  usual.  “Marian— it  does 
look  like  you!  Hurry  up!  It  shows  you 
sitting  right  in  the  ravine  where  we 
usually  sit—” 

“Somebody  wanted  to  finish  the  film 
in  his  camera.” 

“It’s  not  a  photograph.  It’s  a  paint¬ 
ing.” 

Marian  followed  Loyce  through  the 
back  door.  It  was  ridiculous.  Who  would 
bother  to  paint  a  portrait  of  her?  If  it 
were  a  portrait  of  Loyce,  that  would  be 
a  different  matter.  Fragrance  of  dust 
and  fireplace  ashes  met  her  as  she 
walked  into  a  large  middle  room  where 
light  spattered  down  from  some  source 
above.  Roddy  was  kneeling  by  a  heap 
of  drawings  and  unframed  canvases 
stacked  against  a  wall. 

“Lookit!”  he  commanded  triumphant¬ 
ly,  holding  up  the  top  picture. 

There  was  a  twanging  sensation  in 
Marian’s  chest,  like  the  twang  of  a 
tuning  fork  as  she  stared  at  the  portrait. 
It  was  a  rough,  unfinished  painting  of  a 
sturdy  girl  with  a  shock  of  black  hair 
and  gray-green  eyes.  The  small,  too- 
sensitive  mouth  was  there  and  the  plain, 
strong-boned  face— and  something  else. 
A  radiance,  a  quality  of  light  that  made 
the  plain  face  seem  beautiful.  Around 
the  figure  was  mist,  the  kind  of  mist 
that  often  smoked  up  from  the  ravine 
and  covered  the  upper  ridges  in  the 
rainy  season. 

Loyce  was  pointing.  “It’s  your  shirt! 

I  mean,  it’s  the  one  you  were  wearing 
yesterday  when  we  went  hunting  for 
trillium.  So  it  must  be  you.  That  proves 
it.” 

“There  are  lots  of  shirts  like  that,” 
Marian  said,  trying  to  conceal  her  own 
amazement.  The  shirt  in  the  portrait 
did  seem  to  be  a  replica  of  the  blue  and 
white  striped,  shrunken  shirt  she  had 
borrowed  from  her  father’s  civilian 
wardrobe  last  summer  when  the  Air 
Force  had  sent  him  off  to  Labrador  for 
a  two-year  stint. 

“It’s  you  all  right,  isn’t  it.  Sis?”  Rod¬ 
dy  said.  “Even  though  the  artist  did 
make  you  too  pretty.”  He  grinned  and 
ducked  although  Marian  had  not  moved. 

“It  isn’t  me.  It’s  just  a— an  accidental 
resemblance.”  Marian  turned  away,  try¬ 
ing  to  dismiss  the  picture.  But  she  re¬ 
membered  a  special,  misty  day  in  No¬ 
vember  when  she  had  sat  with  a  pencil 
and  notebook— like  the  girl  in  the  por¬ 
trait— and  there  had  been  a  hundred, 
hungry  robins  flocking  to  the  madrono 
trees  to  eat  the  red,  ripe  berries  which 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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The  wonderful  world  of  make-believe! 

Remember  the  time  when  a  pile  of  blocks 
was  a  towering  castle,  and  bits  of  red  clay  were 
fire  engines  racing  and  roaring  to  a  great  fire! 
You  lived  in  that  kind  of  world  once;  any  child 
of  toddler  age  lives  in  it  now.  When  you  tend 
a  toddler,  you’re  entering  his  world  of  explora¬ 
tion  and  imagination. 

Because  a  toddler’s  imagination  is  so  vivid, 
it’s  easy  to  keep  him  entertained— anything  can* 
become  anything  else.  The  pots  he  blissfully 
bangs,  the  clay  he  molds,  the  sand  and  water 
from  which  he  delightedly  creates  a  metropolis 
the  favorite  lMK)k  whose  oft-read  stories  still 
fascinate  him  are  simple  sources  of  amusement. 

Since  everything  is  potentially  a  plaything,— 
it’s  sometimes  a  challenge  to  keep  unsuitable 
objects  away  from  a  toddler’s  exploring  hand. 
Putting  breakables  and  dangerous  items  out  of 
sight  beforehand  will  eliminate  trouble,  but  if 
your  charge  gleefully  grabs  such  an  article, 
don’t  make  a  fuss.  Quietly  and  calmly  take  thel 
item  away,  replacing  it  with  a  safer  toy.  If  the’ 
child  howls,  he  won’t  for  long. 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when  just  dis¬ 
tracting  him  is  not  as  valuable  as  “teaching  a 
lesson.”  If  he  goes  too  near  the  stove  or  the 
stairs,  for  instance,  a  firm,  “No,  don’t  go  near 
the  stove,”  will  help  prevent  future  possible 
accidents. 

You  may  care  for  a  toddler  who  is  going 
through  a  “negative”  stage.  This  little  person 
is  trying  out  his  new  independence  and  often 
chooses  to  do  it  by  stoutly  replying  “NO”  to 
all  your  suggestions.  Accept  his  responses 
calmly.  Often,  he’s  saying  “no”  just  for  the 
saying,  and  two  minutes  later  will  cheerfully 
do  as  requested.  Give  him  time  to  come 
around  to  your  way  of  thinking.  If,  even  after 
a  suitable  period,  he  still  won’t  eat  his  cereal, 
don’t  fret  about  it.  One  meal  less  won’t  hurt 
him.  Similarly,  if,  when  you  remind  him 
throughout  the  day,  he  refuses  to  be  escorted 
to  the  bathroom,  and  consequently 
forgets  his  toilet  training,  it’s  ■  ■■I 
nothing  to  be  concerned  about.  It’s  B  ^B 
a  rare  child  who  doesn’t  have  acci-  B 
dents  in  his  toilet  training,  espe-  B  H 


care  for  him.  Scolding  him  will  only  upset  him 
more. 

Because  his  mother  has  suddenly  “left”  him, 
your  toddler  may  show  signs  of  disturbance. 
Then  it’s  most  important  for  you  to  quiet  his 
fears  by  talking  to  him  softly,  calmly,  and  in 
an  adult  manner.  Involve  him  in  a  spirited 
game  of  hide  and  seek,  offer  him  a  cookie 
(often  necessary  fare  for  a  teething  toddler  who 
may  chew  on  your  hand  for  lack  of  a  better 
teething  object),  or  begin  reading  to  him 
even  though  at  first  he  may  hardly  be  a  willing 
audience. 

Because  the  toddler  is  just  beginning  to 
learn  how  to  manage  his  world,  he  wants  to 
“try”  everything.  Sometimes,  when  he’s  at¬ 
tempting  to  perform  a  task  too  advanced  for 
him,  hell  have  the  patience  of  a  saint  and  the 
persistence  of  a  donkey.  Then  it’s  up  to  you  to 
have  an  equal  amount  of  patience.  Whether 
he’s  buttoning  his  sweater  or  mixing  his  cereal 
with  painful  slowness,  try  to  let  him  do  these 
things  himself.  Each  task  he  masters,  each  new 

t:perience  he  has,  makes  his  world  a  more 
onderful  place  for  him.  And  the  more  you 
*lp  him  learn,  the  more  wonderful  he’ll  think 


TF  YOU’RE  one  year  wiser,  the  New  Year  has 

already  brought  with  it  your  plans  for  develop¬ 
ing  new  friendships,  for  trying  to  understand  others 
better— from  Mother  to  boy  friend— for  participating 
in  new  activities,  for  experiencing  new  pleasures 
by  bringing  pleasure  to  others.  Here’s  a  ready-made 
resolution  for  you:  to  make  1961  the  best  yet! 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

I  like  a  boy  very  much  but  I’m  not  sure  whether  he 
likes  me.  Sometimes  he  acts  as  though  he  does,  but 
then  again  he  acts  as  though  he  doesn’t.  How  can  I  find 
out? 

Lois 

Boys  can  be  unpredictable  creatures.  They  can  compli¬ 
ment  you  on  an  old  baggy  sweater  you’ve  donned  to  paint 
the  porch  and  then  never  even  mention  your  brand-new 
party  dress.  They  can  .solicitiously  take  your  arm  at  a 
street  crossing  when  no  one’s  around,  and  leave  you  to 
stumble  up  a  hill  on  the  athletic  field  in  front  of  a  group 
of  their  buddies.  They  can  spend  hours  talking  to  you 
in  your  living  room,  and  not  have  time  to  say  “hello” 
in  a  school  corridor. 

Until  your  special  boy  is  ready  to  admit  that  the 
female  sex  is  an  important  part  of  his  world,  he  may 
pretend— partly  becau.se  he’s  afraid  of  getting  teased  by 
his  friends— that  you’re  not  at  all  necessary  to  him. 
Right  now,  it’s  not  the  things  he  neglects  to  do,  but  the 
things  he  does  (no  matter  how  trivial),  that  show  he 
cares  about  you.  You  may  have  to  wait  quite  a  while 
before  his  behavior  consistently  shows  he  thinks  you’re 
someone  special.  Meanwhile,  the  smile  when  no  one’s 
around,  the  telephone  call,  and  the  occasional  private 
chats  are  reasonably  sure  signs  that  he  likes  you. 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

Last  month  I  broke  up  with  a  boy  I’ve  been  going 
\\  ith  for  a  year.  The  other  boys  still  think  I’m  “his”  and 
are  afraid  to  a.sk  me  out. 

Rita 

Perhaps  this  is  where  the  school  “grape-vine”  can 
come  to  your  rescue.  You  can  easily  explain  to  your  girl 
friends  that  you  are  no  longer  going  with  Brad,  and 


they  will  help  spread  the  news.  If  someone  asks,  “How’s 
Brad?”  you  can  answer  quite  honestly,  “Fine,  I  think, 
although  now  that  we’re  not  dating,  I  don’t  see  him  as 
often  as  before.” 

Since  “seeing  is  believing,”  make  a  special  effort  to 
pay  some  attention  to  boys  you  may  have  neglected 
after  you  liegan  to  date  Brad  exclusively.  Greet  them  in 
the  cHuridors,  chat  with  them  after  classes,  offer  to  help 
with  a  difficult  assignment.  Be  ready  to  accept  dates 
whenever  you’re  asked.  If  you  appear  even  once  at  a 
school  function  or  a  party  with  someone  other  than 
Brad,  the  news  will  travel  fast— and  soon  you  won’t 
have  to’ worry  about  letting  people  know  your  dating 
status. 

For  the  crowning  touch,  you  might  have  a  gathering 
at  your  home  and  invite  some  boy— other  than  Brad, 
of  course— to  be  your  date.  This  could  be  a  pleasant 
evening  which  might  also  lead  to  future  dates! 

W'hile  you’re  getting  back  into  circulation,  be  careful 
not  to  make  derogatory  comments  about  Brad.  The  two 
of  you  gain  nothing  b\  not  remaining  friends,  regardless 
of  why  or  how  you  broke  up.  .\ny  remark  you  make 
about  Brad  reflects  only  on  you. 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

There  is  a  boy  who  likes  me,  but  I  like  him  just  as  a 
friend,  and  not  a  boy  friend.  He  keeps  asking  me  out  and 
I  don’t  know  how  to  tell  him  I  don’t  want  to  go  out 
with  him  without  hurting  his  feelings. 

Ellen 

The  problem  of  being  truthful  and  tactful  is  often 
a  hard  one  to  solve,  whether  it’s  a  question  of  frankly 
replying  to  a  friend  who’s  asked  if  you  like  her  new 
hair-do  or  telling  a  boy  you  don’t  care  to  date  him.  Some 
girls  think  they’re  being  kind  by  making  up  excuses  each 
time  such  a  boy  requests  a  date.  Actually,  offering  ex¬ 
cuses  only  sustains  false  hope  and,  in  the  end,  deals  a 
more  cruel  blow  to  a  boy’s  ego.  To  be  really  kind  is  to 
simply  refuse  the  date  with  a  “No,  I’m  sorry.”  If  it’s  a 
boy  whose  feelings  you  want  to  spare  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  you  might  make  the  moment  less  uncomfortable 
by  slipping  right  into  a  question  about  some  school  or 
community  activity  he’s  participating  in,  or  some  class- 
work  you’ve  both  been  assigned.  With  this  response,  you 
are  Ixith  clearly  saying  you  don’t  wish  to  date  him,  and 
softening  your  answer  by  showing  a  friendly  interest 
in  him. 

If  you  have  a  question  that  you'd  like  to  have  an¬ 
swered,  send  it  to  Cay  Head,  Co-ed,  3.)  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Questions  of  greatest  interest  will  he 
discussed  in  future  columns.  Sorry,  no  answers  by  letter. 
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Tactful  Tactics 
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Tact  is  the  ability  to  make  guests  feel 
at  home  when  you  wish  they  werel  It’s 
an  acquired  sensitivity  to  other  people’s  feel¬ 
ings  that  makes  you  say  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time,  and— even  more  important— keeps 
you  from  saying  the  wrong  thing  at  the 
wrong  time. 

Test  your  tactfulness  with  the  quiz  below, 
which  presents  a  handful  of  situations  call¬ 
ing  for  the  “right  words.”  Underline  the 
phrase  or  sentence  that  YOU  think  most  tact¬ 
fully  completes  the  remark.  Our  answers  and 
directions  for  scoring  are  on  page  48. 

1.  “Too  bad  you  failed  the  history  exam, 

but  _ ” 

a.  that’s  life! 

b.  after  all,  you  didn’t  study  for  it. 

c.  you’ll  have  a  chance  to  make  it  up 
next  time. 

2.  “When  you  and  Hank  danced  together, 

a.  you  seemed  to  be  having  so  much 
fun. 

b.  I  noticed  how  much  taller  you  are 
than  he  is. 

c.  I  thought  I’d  die  laughing! 

3.  “I  should  have  known  you  were  sick, 

because _ ” 

a.  you  look  so  awful. 

b.  I  missed  seeing  you  around. 

c.  Sally’s  been  dating  your  boy  friend. 

4.  “Let’s  not  go  to  your  house;  _ ” 

a.  your  little  brother  is  such  a  pest. 

b.  it’s  no  fun  there. 

c.  we  haven’t  been  to  mine  lately. 


5.  “Is  that  your  new  dress? _ ” 

a.  What  a  drab  color! 

b.  I  saw  that  color  in  one  of  the  fashion 
magazines. 

c.  Hope  you  didn’t  pay  too  much  for  it. 

0.  “Lucky  you!  A  new  chair  for  your  bed¬ 
room!  _ ” 

a.  But  why  did  you  pick  a  floral  chintz? 

b.  I’d  have  selected  a  more  modern 
style. 

c.  How  well  the  flowers  match  your 
bedspread! 

7.  “Congratulations!  I  knew  you’d  make 

the  cheering  squad,  because  _ 

a.  you  know  all  the  judges. 

b.  you  really  know  the  routines. 

c.  the  other  kids  were  so  dreadful. 

8.  “Oh— ah— hello, _ ” 

a.  I’m  Mary  Wilson,  and  you’re—? 

b.  I  remember  your  face,  but  I  can’t 
recall  the  name. 

c.  I  can  never  keep  a  name  in  my  head. 

9.  “You  haven’t  been  to  the  new  bowling 

alley  yet? _ ” 

a.  Why,  I  thought  everybody  had  been 
there! 

b.  I’ve  been  four  times. 

c.  You  have  something  to  look  forward 
to.  It’s  fun. 

10.  “Oh,  curried  shrimp  for  dinner! _ 

a.  Just  a  little,  please. 

b.  None  for  me,  thanks!  I  loathe  sea¬ 
food. 

c.  I’ll  taste  it,  but  curry  always  makes 
me  sick. 

My  score _ 
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Model  Girl 


in  one  position  for  ii  long  time  before  he  is  ready  to 
shcK)t  a  pictnre;  sometimes  the  same  shot  has  to  be 
done  over  and  over  again. 

“When  1  get  home  (she  lives  with  her  parents  in 
Bayonne,  N.J.)  I  just  want  to  eat  dinner  and  cuddle 
up  in  l>ed.  If  I  have  an  early  morning  booking,  I  can’t 
even  watch  a  late  movie  on  TV  for  fear  that  I’ll  look 
haggard  the  next  day.” 

Joan  Marie  admits  that  the  financial  remuneration 
is  excellent,  but  she  sj^ends  most  of  it  on  clothes. 
Although  she  could  be  well-dressed  on  less,  she  likes 
expensive  dresses,  sweaters,  coats,  furs,  and  jewelry. 
To  be  in  demand  as  a  model  she  must  look  her  best  at 
all  times.  She  also  has  to  be  prepared,  when  her  work 
demands  it,  to  model  in  her  own  clothes. 


Joan  Marie— top  teen  model. 

JO.\N  MARIE  is  her  name.  She’s  19  years  old.  Her 
measurements  are:  height— 5  feet  754  inches  sf( stock¬ 
ing  feet);  bust— 32/»;  waist— 22;  hips— 34;  hair— blonde; 
eyes— brown;  shoe— 7/4  \A;  hat— 22;  glove— 7;  size  7-8-9. 
Her  business  is  photographic  modeling.  Her  rate  is 
$40  an  hour. 

You  see  her  pictures  in  magazines  and  on  billboards 
in  ads  for  soft  drinks,  for  paint  products,  for  blouses, 
for  silverware,  for  diamond  rings.  You  see  her,  too, 
looking  out  at  you  from  the  fashion  pages  of  Co-ed 
and  other  magazines  for  teen-agers. 

Lots  of  girls  would  love  to  change  places  with  Joan 
M  arie  because  they  consider  hers  a  glamorous  life.  Yet, 
it’s  not  all  glamour,  to  hear  Joan  Marie  tell  it. 

“Modeling  is  hard  work,”  she  says.  “When  my  b(X)k- 
ings  (models  are  booked  by  the  hour  for  specific  jobs) 
are  scheduled  so  close  together  that  I  have  to  rush 
from  one  job  to  another.  I’m  exhausted  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  Sometimes  a  photographer  will  ask  me  to  stand 

Vivian  ('roaifr 


How  does  a  girl  like  Joan  .Marie,  who  has  the  kind 
of  photogenic  looks  needed  for  photographic  modeling, 
break  into  the  field?  Does  she  attend  modeling  school? 
Not  as  a  rule.  Most  of  the  reputable  model  agencies 
are  concentrated  in  large  cities,  particularly  in  New 
York.  A  girl  makes  an  appointment  to  see  the  head  of 
one  of  these  agencies.  Then  she  may  be  asked  to  have 
pictures  taken  to  see  just  how  photogenic  she  is. 
If  the  agency  agrees  to  represent  her,  she  must  earn 
a  minimum  amount  of  money  a  week.  The  agency  acts 
as  a  clearing  house  for  her  bookings  and,  as  her  banker, 
receives  10  per  cent  of  her  earnings. 

When  Joan  Marie  graduated  from  high  school  in 
June  1958,  Plaza  Five  became  her  agency.  Here,  in  a 
month-long  training  period,  she  was  taught  all  she 
needed  to  know  about  make-up,  wearing  clothes,  and 
how’  to  conduct  herself  before  a  camera. 

One  model  agency  reports  that  it  accepts  only  one 
girl  out  of  every  10,0(X)  who  apply.  Someone  in  the 
category  of  Joan  Marie  is  one  in  a  million. 

—Claire  Gaucher 


The  MetropoUtin 
Museum  of  Art 
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Renaissance  Elegance.  A  fifteenth-cen¬ 
tury  Italian  lady's  chief  attraction  was 
her  fair  hair,  bleached  and  frizzed. 
A  jeweled  cap  partly  covers  the  back. 


Brltlih  Informitlon  SerTicei 


Bewigged  Egyptian  Beauty.  In  1500  B.C. 
women  shaved  their  heads,  wore  elaborate 
black  wigs  and  ornate  gold  headdresses. 


Adopted  from  The  Changing  Face 
of  Beauty,  by  Madgo  Garland, 
publishod  by  M.  Barrows  &  Co., 
New  York 


Royal  Splendor.  Queen  Elizabeth  I 
set  the  pace  for  beauties  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  She  hennaed  her 
hair  to  a  flaming  red  and  decorated 
it  in  a  blaze  of  pearls.  Wigs  were 
popular,  because  curling  with  hot 
irons  often  burned  milady's  locks. 


French  Flourish.  This  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  belle's  powdered  wig  was 
topped  with  a  seascape!  Even  crystal 
chandeliers,  lit  with  candles,  were 
worn.  Hairdressers  often  climbed 
up  on  ladders  to  do  their  work. 


I 


For  beauty’s  sake,  women  have  worn  wigs,  dipped  into  dye 
pots,  burned  their  hair  with  hot  irons,  let  it  grow  to  their 
hips,  cut  it  off  above  their  ears,  had  it  sweeping  their 
shoulders,  only  to  wear  it  short  again! 


The  Super-Flapper.  Not  long  after 
World  War  I,  at  the  height  of  the  long¬ 
hair  vogue,  women  "bobbed"  their 
hair.  Clara  Bow,  a  distinctive  type  of 
screen  heroine,  had  her  own  short- 
haired  1920's  version  of  the  bob. 


Victorian  Look.  Poetess  Elizabeth  Bar¬ 
rett  Browning  typified  the  1840's  with 
dripping  ringlets  and  rosebud  mouth. 
Hair,  hanging  below  the  waist,  even 
for  formal  attire,  was  the  fashion. 


Tbe  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Feathery  Frame.  In  the  first  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  short  curls  were 
in  vogue.  Here  they  accentuate  expressive 
eyes  and  the  delicate  face  of  a  beauty. 


The  Long  Bob.  Once  more,  hair  was 
allowed  to  grow— to  shoulder  length. 
Permanents  made  possible  a  curly 
frame  for  all  faces,  but  the  forehead 
was  bare.  Movie  stars  influenced 
hair  styles  (Ginger  Rogers  in  1942). 


Miss  America.  Nancy  Anne  Flem¬ 
ing,  a  prospective  home  econo¬ 
mist,  has  her  hair  cut  in  random 
lengths,  home  permanented.  She 
sets  it  herself  in  the  1961  look. 

The  Toni  On. 


know— and  that’s  just  your  trouble.” 

“I  can’t  seem  to  help  it.  But  from 
now  on  I’m  going  to  be  gay  and  ruth¬ 
less.” 

“Like  me?” 

Marian  laughed.  “If  you  were  ruth¬ 
less  you  could  have  taken  away  every 
boy  friend  I  ever  had  when  we  were  in 
classes  together  in  the  city— not  that  I 
had  many.”  At  Loyce’s  indignant  denial, 
Marian  linked  her  arm  through  that  of 
her  friend,  feeling  warmth  and  grati¬ 
tude  for  their  long  association.  Loyce 
wasn’t  competitive  and  she  was  fiercely 
loyal  to  anybody  or  anvtliing  she  cared 
about.  Thinking  back  over  their  friend¬ 
ship,  Marian  found  a  crowd  of  images 
rushing  through  her  mind— she  and 
Loyce  reading  in  bed  together  until 
their  eyes  grew  red  with  fatigue,  or 
hiking  together  and  pausing  so  often  to 
admire  wild  flowers  that  it  took  them 
an  hour  to  go  a  half-mile,  or  buying  a 
new  record  and  then  racing  home  to 
listen  to  it.  .\t  the  end  of  the  summer 
they  would  be  enrolling  together  at  the 
University.  “I’m  going  to  major  in  social 
work,’  Marian  had  declared  when  she 
and  Loyce  were  still  in  Junior  High. 
“Not  by  yourself,  you’re  not,”  Loyce 
had  answered  promptly.  “That’s  what 
I’m  going  to  do,  too.” 

Marian  gave  her  friend’s  arm  a  squeeze, 
feeling  her  spirits  lift  at  thoughts  of  the 
future.  “I’m  through  moping,  Loyce. 
I’m  going  to  change  my  ^^  ays  and  stop 
talking  to  the  grasshoppers,  as  my  trai¬ 
torous  brother  puts  it.” 

A  blue  jay  called  out  from  a  nearby 
branch,  then  dived  past  them,  his  dark- 
crested  head  glinting. 

“Oh,  isn’t  he  gorgeous!”  Marian  cried. 
“I  love  this  place  .so  that  I  just— ache, 
sometimes.” 

Loyce  lifted  a  warning  finger,  point¬ 
ing.  “There  comes  a  cloud  sliding  into 
paradise.” 

In  a  moment  the  cloud  had  strayed 
across  the  sun.  And  by  the  time  the  girls 
approached  the  Lucas  home,  the  sky 
was  overcast  and  a  small  wind  was 
whining  in  the  dark  Douglas  firs  on  the 
ridge. 

“No  more  sunbathing  today,”  Loyce 
said.  “Anyhow,  Dad  will  be  along  soon. 
He  has  to  come  out  here  again  next 
weekend  on  husiness,  so  maybe  I  can 
come  with  him.  I  don’t  know  how  you 
can  be  so  calm  about  that  picture.” 

“I’m  not  calm.  I’m  incredulous,  only 
I  still  don’t  really  believe—” 

“What  if  the  painter  should  turn  out 
to  be  somebody  young  and  handsome 
and  filthy  rich?” 

“Maybe  it’s  a  she” 

“How  do  you  expect  to  get  anywhere 
with  such  a  negative  attitude!” 

They  went  on  to  a  gravel-covered 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Portrait  of  Marian 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

replaced  the  green-white  flowers  of 
spring.  She  had  been  trying  to  write  a 
nature  editorial  for  the  Rafael  High 
News,  substituting  for  the  regular  edi¬ 
tor,  and  she  had  felt  overwhelmed  by 
the  task  of  trying  to  translate  the  beauty 
of  the  living  world  around  her  into 
words.  Thoughts  of  Ted  had  added  to 
the  rapture  she  had  felt,  too.  The  girl 
in  the  portrait  had  her  features  but  she 
had  an  aura  that  Marian  knew  she  her¬ 
self  had  never  had.  The  picture  was  not 
truly  of  her,  even  if  she  had  possibly 
been  an  unwitting  model  for  it. 

Roddy  dropped  the  canvas  back  into 
place,  “it  is  you,”  he  insisted  though  he 
looked  less  confident. 

“I  wish  it  were,”  Marian  said  wist¬ 
fully,  glancing  back  once  more  at  the 
inspired  look  on  the  face  of  the  girl  in 
the  picture.  She  went  toward  the  door. 
“We  shouldn’t  be  here,  intruding.”  The 
floorboards  felt  rough  under  her  feet  but 
she  noticed,  even  in  her  haste  to  leave, 
that  they  had  been  recently  swept. 

Loyce  was  beside  her,  saying,  “Well, 
anyway,  there’s  been  an  artist  here.  That 
must  have  been  the  person  you  heard 
hammering  and  fixing  up  the  place  last 
fall.” 

“He  wasn’t  here  long.”  There  had 
been  someone  around  for  a  few  weeks. 
Marian  had  heard  the  sound  of  a  radio 
playing  classical  music,  the  steady  tap¬ 
ping  of  a  hammer,  the  sound  of  whis¬ 
tling.  Dad  had  speculated  that  some¬ 
body  had  bought  the  place  and  was 
moving  in,  taking  a  chance  on  the  house 
staying  firmly  attached  to  the  hill.  With 
the  onset  of  winter,  however,  there  had 
been  no  further  activity  and  the  house 
had  seemed  even  lonelier  than  before. 

“Maybe  the  artist  was  secretly  in  love 
with  you,”  Loyce  suggested. 

“You’re  as  good  at  inventing  things  as 
Roddy.”  Marian  watched  Roddy  trot¬ 
ting  downhill  toward  the  home  of  one 
of  his  chums  and  knew  that  everybody 
in  the  area  would  soon  know  about  the 
portrait  and  its  resemblance  to  her. 

“It  doesn’t  hurt  to  dream,”  Loyce 
sighed.  “Imagine  a  romance  with  a 
mysterious  artist.” 

“I  thought  you’d  given  your  heart  to 
Mark  Earle.” 

“I’m  not  giving  my  heart  to  anybody 
—or  not  until  the  right  person  comes 
along.” 

“How  will  you  know  the  right  one?” 

“Ill  know— and  he’ll  know.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  love  at  first  sight.” 

“Is  there?”  Marian  said  with  a  skep¬ 
tical  smile.  “Well,  I’m  not  giving  my 
heart  to  anyone  either.  I  don’t  think 
anybody  particularly  wants  it.” 

“Ha!  You’re  the  givingest  person  I 


fashion  memos 


Gay  washable  stripes  for  winters  or 
vacations  in  the  sun.  Tapered  slip-on  has 
stacked  heel,  bag  is  roomy  plastic-lined 
carry-all.  Red  Ball  shoes,  $6.  Bag,  $4. 


"Ski-j's"  for  lounging  and  sleeping, 
come  toasty  warm  in  M.  C.  Schrank's 
flannelette  with  bold  ski  pattern, 
bat-wing  sleeves.  Red  or  blue.  $6. 


For  after-ski  wear,  or  warmth  anywhere, 
don  fleece-lined  shoe-boots  by  Red  Ball. 
Nylon  fabric  feels,  looks  like  velvet, 
Wear  cuff  up  or  down.  Black,  camel.  $12. 
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Name  tapes  sewed  onto  the  inside  of 
coat  and  sweater  necklines  will  do  dou¬ 
ble  duty.  They  help  to  identify  garments 
and  at  the  same  time  make  good  hooks 
for  hanging  up  clothes. 

—Elizabeth  Milazzo,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

If  your  room  is  located  away  from 
the  family  laundry  bag  or  hamper,  hang 
a  laundry  bag  of  your  own  on  a  hook  in 
your  closet.  This  will  save  time  and  help 
keep  your  room  neat. 

—Marie  Chamberlain,  Vero  Beach,  Fla. 

If  you’re  going  to  need  extra  ice  cubes 
for  a  big  party,  you  can  freeze  culies  in 
advance,  remove  them  from  trays,  and 
store  them  inside  plastic  bags  in  the 
freezer  compartment  of  your  refrigera¬ 
tor.  This  leaves  trays  free  for  freezing 
another  batch. 

—Marilyn  Goetz,  Ventura,  Calif. 

Soil,  dirt,  or  vegetable  matter  that  is 
left  in  flower  vases  will  reduce  the  life 
span  of  cut  flowers.  Wash  flower  vases 
just  Ix'fore  using  to  prolong  freshness  of 
new  flowers. 

—June  Sakuma,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

It’s  easy  to  make  a  glittering  jewel 
case.  Buy  a  plastic  tackle  box  at  a  vari¬ 
ety  store.  Put  household  cement  on  the 
lid  and  cover  it  with  sequins  or  pearls 
tinted  with  regular  textile  dye.  Or  use 
colored  beads,  flat  rhinestone  buttons, 
or  old  coins  for  decoration.  Any  of  these 
will  make  your  case  a  razzle-dazzlcr! 
—Joyce  Lee  Blade,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Here’s  an  easy  way  to  sew  on  a  snap. 
Sew  the  top  side  of  the  snap  on  first. 
Apply  chalk  to  the  tip,  and  press  onto 
fabric  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  clo¬ 
sure.  The  chalk  will  leave  a  mark  in  the 
place  where  you  should  sew  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  snap. 

—June  Farley,  Wadsworth,  Ohio 

To  distinguish  hard-cooked  eggs  from 
raw  ones  in  the  refrigerator,  mark  shells 
of  cooked  eggs  with  a  crayon  before 
storing. 

—Dorothy  Sagen,  Im  Crosse,  Wis. 

Got  any  briitht  ideas?  Co-ed  will  pay 
SI. 00  for  every  homemakinf;  hint  used 
ill  this  column.  If  your  idea  isn't  com¬ 
pletely  oriitinal,  state  where  you  heard 
or  read  about  it.  Sorry,  but  no  items 
submitted  can  be  returned.  Write  to 
“Here’s  How’’  Editor.  Co-ed,  .^3  W'est 
42iid  St.,  New  Y'ork  .36,  N.  Y. 


COOK’S 

TOUR 


Come  to  Pakistan,  fascinating  land  of  contrasts 


PAKISTAN,  one  of  the  newest  and 
most  heavily  populated  countries  in 
the  world,  couldn’t  exist  without  tele¬ 
phones,  radios,  and  airplanes  to  hold  it 
together.  Modern  communications  are  a 
“must”  here,  because  the  country  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  provinces.  West  Pakistan 
and  East  Pakistan,  w’hich  are  separated 
by  more  than  900  miles.  The  area  in 
between  is  part  of  India. 

Sixteen-year-old  Hameeda  .Ahmad 
lives  with  her  parents  and  brother,  Mo- 
hamed,  in  Karachi,  the  capital  city  of 
Pakistan.  Karachi  is  located  in  West 
Pakistan.  Hameeda’s  father  is  a  stock 
broker,  and  the  family  is  financially  able 
to  reside  in  a  modern  apartment  build¬ 
ing  overlooking  the  .Arabian  Sea.  (Most 
Pakistani  are  poor  farmers  who  barely 
scrape  a  living  off  the  land.  Only  one 
person  in  five  can  read  and  write.) 

Hameeda  is  a  secondary  school  stu¬ 
dent.  On  school  days,  she  gets  up  at  6:30 
a.m.  First  she  prays  to  Allah.  (Hameeda 
is  a  .Mohammedan  and  Allah  is  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  word  for  God.)  Then  she 
dresses  in  a  sari— a  one-piece,  ankle- 
length,  draped  dress— and  breakfasts  on 
fruit,  before  walking  to  school.  School 


Coniulat*  Oencral  ot  Pakivtan 


Pakistani  girl,  wearing  the  tradition¬ 
al  sari,  adorns  her  hair  with  flowers. 


starts  at  7:30  a.m.  with  prayers.  There 
are  six  classes  before  the  day  ends  at 
12:45  p.m. 

.After  lunch,  Hameeda  again  prays  to 
Allah,  before  napping  through  the  hot¬ 
test  part  of  the  day.  Then  she  prays 
again,  does  her  homework,  and  swims 
or  plays  tennis  with  friends  until  sup¬ 
pertime.  Supper  is  usually  a  lamb  or 
chicken  dish— often  murgh-i-mussalam. 

Murgh-I-Musallam  (Spicy  Baked  Chicken) 

1  Mmall  onion 

1  »mall  green  ginger  root  or 
Vi  teaspoon  powdered  ginger 
1  riove  of  garlie 
Vi  teaspoon  dried  ground  rhili 
peppers 

1  Vi  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  blark  pepper 
1  rup  (plain)  yogurt 
1  (3-414  pound)  roasting  rhirken 
Vi  cup  butter  or  margarine 

Chop  onion  and  ginger  root;  mince  gar¬ 
lic.  Prick  the  chicken  all  over  with  a  fork. 
Make  a  paste  6f  the  onion,  ginger,  garlic, 
chili  peppers,  salt,  black  pepper,  and  yogurt. 
Rub  the  mi.xture  carefully  over  the  surface 
and  inside  of  the  chicken.  .Allow  the  chicken 
to  .stand  one  hour  so  mixture  will  soak  into 
the  flesh.  Melt  the  butter  or  marg.arine  in 
a  bilking  dish  or  roiisting  pan.  Place  chicken 
in  pan  and  roast  at  350*  F,  for  2  hours  or 
until  tender.  A  small  amount  of  water  may 
be  added  to  the  pan  if  necessary  to  prevent 
meat  from  drying  out.  Makes  4  to  5  serv¬ 
ings. 

Fruit  is  the  usual  dessert  served  at 
suppertime.  .After  supper,  Hameeda 
reads  or  listens  to  the  radio  until  bed¬ 
time— 9  p.m.  But  before  she  retires,  she 
prays  again.  (Mohammedans  always 
pray  to  Allah  five  times  a  day.) 

You’re  probably  wondering  why 
there’s  so  much  emphasis  on  religion. 
.Actually,  Pakistan  exists  because  of  re¬ 
ligion.  The  land,  now  an  independent 
country  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations,  used  to  be  part  of  India. 
In  1947,  India  was  divided  along  re¬ 
ligious  lines.  Areas  where  the  people 
embraced  the  Hindu  religion  remained 
part  of  India.  Areas  where  people  were 
.Moslem  (or  Mohammedan)  became  the 
new  country  of  Pakistan. 
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Portrait  of  Marian 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

patio  at  the  side  of  the  house  where 
Mrs.  Lucas  sat  rubbing  flea  powder  into 
the  rust-colored  fur  of  a  cocker  spaniel. 

“What  was  Roddy  shouting  about?” 
Mrs.  Lucas  asked  as  Marian  stooped 
down  and  fondled  the  dog. 

Loyce  started  to  answer  but  Marian 
cut  in,  “Nothing.  He  was  exploring  the 
condemned  house.” 

“He  mustn’t  go  poking  around  there 
now.  It  isn’t  vacant  any  more.  There 
was  a  car  parked  down  near  the  steps 
to  the  entrance  yesterday  and  some¬ 
body  had  been  lugging  old  furniture 
out  of  the  place.  Somebody  with  an  ex¬ 
pensive  sports  car.” 

“I  told  you!”  Loyce  exclaimed  softly 
to  Marian  as  they  went  inside.  “Swanky 
car.  If  Dad  doesn’t  bring  me  out  next 
weekend  I’ll  w  alk  all  the  way.  Of  course, 

I  suppose  I  shouldn’t  interfere  in  case 
you  decide  to  captivate  him— 1  mean, 
this  is  your  territory,  literally.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  romance  here  are  tremen¬ 
dous.” 

“For  you  maybe.”  Marian  went  to 
the  refrigerator  to  look  for  a  snack  for 
her  and  Loyce.  “Seriously,  though,  I 
might  just  go  and  call  on  him  and  ask 
him  if  the  portrait  is  really  of  me.  If  it 
it.  I’ll  tell  him  1  don’t  think  he  has  any 
right  to  paint  pictures  of  a  person  on 
the  sly.” 

“It  would  be  one  way  of  meeting  him. 
purpose  is  to  give  your  transport  a  fast,  know  everything  that  happens.” 

high  head-start,  thereby  saving  euor-  “i  ^vill,  if  anv'thing  does.”  Marian 
mous  quantities  of  fuel  for  your  plane.  took  a  plate  of  roast  beef  from  the  re- 

The  Big  Boost!  In  the  pressurized  frigerator.  While  she  sliced  the  beef, 

cabin  of  the  transport,  you  settle  in  a  she  thought;  It  would  be  humiliating  if 

comfortable  chair,  seat  belt  buckled  and  i  did  approach  him  and  he  said  that  the 

shoulder  harness  secured  to  spare  \ou  picture  was  of  someone  else.  She  tried 

any  jolts  and  bumps  during  take-off  . 

On  signal,  the  two  attached  planes, 
booster  and  transport,  are  thrust  up 
toward  the  sky,  powered  by  the  rocket 
motors  of  the  booster  plane.  When  you 
are  about  20  miles  off  earth,  the  booster 
plajie  is  no  longer  needed.  Now  it  is 
time  for  the  two  attached  planes  to 

separate  and  go  their  ways.  The  pilot  . .  ^  . .  ^ 

of  your  transport  oi^erates  the  controls  j“her  ridnd. 

of  both  spaceships.  First  he  levels  them  she  was  still  thinking  about  it,  after 
off.  Then  he  presses  a  switch.  The  L„^.gg  had  driven  off  with  Mr.  Wil- 

transport  trembles  as  its  rocket  engine  XVhen  her  folks  and  Roddy  sug- 

ignites.  There’s  a  lurch,  and  the  ^gj^t^d  driving  to  Novato  to  see  some 

planes  part.  The  booster  returns  to  frig„ds,  Marian  invented  an  excuse  for 

earth;  you  turn  up  to  the  skies.  staying  home.  Then  she  sat  on  the  patio 

The  Ride’s  a  Glide.  Your  transport  a  while,  listening  for  sounds  from  the 

has  reached  an  altitude  of  about  60  condemned  house,  hearing  only  the 

miles  above  earth.  Its  speed  is  over  tenor  chirr  of  frogs  from  the  valley, 

16,000  miles  an  hour!  You’re  in  Rome  where  the  main  highway  was.  There 

one  hour  later.  According  to  Dr.  W.  R.  was  no  sign  of  a  light  in  the  old  house. 

Domberger,  pioneer-scientist  of  space.  She  watched  the  stars  come  out  and 
this  is  “.  .  .  a  thrilling  event  which  will  at  last  she  got  up  and  began  walking 

be  experienced  by  >  oung  adults  who  down  the  familiar  path  across  the  ravine, 
read  these  words.”  There  was  a  moon  but  it  w’as  a  very 


to  recall  the  portrait  in  all  its  details  but 
it  blurred  in  her  memory.  If  1  could  see 
it  again,  alone,  and  study  it,  perhaps  I 
could  tell  for  sure  if  it’s  of  me.  If  there’s 
nobody  at  the  old  house  tonight  .  .  . 

She  pictured  herself  stealing  into  the 
place,  up  the  creaking  steps,  shrouded 
by  darkness,  and  it  seemed  like  one  of 
Roddv’s  fantasies.  At  thp  samp  timp  sVip 


How  much  can  you  accomplish  in 
exactly  one  hour?  You  can  get  y  our 
piano  practice  done.  Or  wash  and  set 
your  hair.  Or,  if  you  w'ait  a  few'  years,  fly 
to  Rome! 

Traveling  by  Dyna-Soar  may  sound 
like  a  long,  slow  trip  on  the  back  of  a 
ponderous  prehistoric  creature,  but  it’s 
really  a  fantastically  fast  jaunt  in  a  re¬ 
markable  spaceliner  of  the  future. 
Dyna-Soar  is  a  quick  way  to  say  “dy¬ 
namic  soaring,”  a  principle  of  space 
travel  that  can  take  you  around  the 
world  in  less  than  three  hours. 

Your  Ship  of  the  Skies  w'ill  look 
somewhat  different  from  conventional 
planes.  Cylindrical  in  shape,  100  feet 
long,  with  long,  thin  wings,  it  is  at¬ 
tached  to  another  plane,  longer  and 
broader  of  wing.  The  smaller  craft  is 
the  transport  that  will  carry  you  to 
Rome.  The  larger  one,  called  a  “booster” 
plane,  is  going  only  part  of  the  way.  Its 


slim  one  and  it  appeared  to  have  got 
itself  inextricably  caught  in  the  thick, 
black  branches  of  the  firs  toward  the 
west.  Even  so,  it  managed  to  give 
enough  light  to  make  Marian  feel  con¬ 
spicuous  as  she  made  her  way  past  the 
sun-bathing  spot  near  the  abandoned 
house. 

This  is  crazy,  she  told  herself.  But 
I’m  not  actually  going  to  go  inside.  I’ll 
only  go  a  little  farther  and  then  I’ll  turn 
back. 

.An  ow'l  called  from  the  direction  of 
the  firebreak  trail  and  Marian  remem¬ 
bered  that  she  had  promised  Rcxldy  a 
whole  week  ago  that  she  would  go  out 
with  him  some  night  to  try  to  discover 
the  nesting  place  of  the  owl.  He  had 
reminded  her  several  times  but  each 
time  she  had  put  him  off,  feeling  too 
listless  and  heavy-spirited  to  contem¬ 
plate  such  adventuring. 

Now  her  mood  of  excitement  made 
her  feel  more  like  her  old  self  again— 
whatever  that  old  self  was.  She  w'cnt 
on,  her  pulse  quickening.  The  window  s 
of  the  house  were  dark  except  w'here 
they  caught  the  faint  glimmer  of  the 
moon.  Something  stirred  in  the  under¬ 
growth  and  Marian  started.  A  car 
sounded  on  the  road  below;  then  the 
sound  faded. 

She  shivered  in  spite  of  the  sweater 
she  had  put  on  against  the  chill,  and 
stopped  below  the  worn  steps  of  the 
porch.  Now  was  the  time  to  turn  back 
but  the  thought  of  the  portrait  drew 
her  on,  up  the  steps  and  onto  the  porch 
itself.  She  bumped  against  the  wicker 
rocker  and  it  began  to  rock,  thumping 
against  the  porch  floor  as  if  the  ghost 
of  ,some  mad,  old  man  were  sitting  there. 

She  stopped  again,  the  chill  of  the  air 
striking  deeper.  She  felt  no  fear  of  dark¬ 
ness  itself  and  never  had.  But  all  dark¬ 
ness  held  mystery.  It  w’as  like  standing 
before  a  black  curtain  and  not  knowing 
what  was  on  the  other  side. 

The  moon  moved  a  little,  seemed  to 
jerk  itself  above  the  tres,  and  the  light 
caught  her  where  she  stood. 

I  can’t!  She  knew  suddenly.  I  can’t 
sneak  in  there  like  a  spy.  It  isn’t  my 
house,  even  though  it  may  be  my  por¬ 
trait. 

She  turned,  hearing  simultaneously  a 
footstep  close  to  her. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  a  mas¬ 
culine  voice  said  out  of  the  moonlit 
darkness  near  the  steps. 

Her  hand  went  to  her  throat  and  she 
felt  panic  knocking  there.  Then,  as 
quickly,  the  panic  left. 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  said,  almost  calmly, 
for  it  was  the  stranger  who  looked 
afraid. 

(To  he  contintu’d) 
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A  Stitch  in  Time 


Th«  art  of  ne«dl«* 
work  has  prograssod 
dramatically  sine*  an 
industrious  covo-lady 
first  thraadad  a  bona 
naadia  with  a  sturdy 
vina  to  stitch  two 
hidos  togothorl  Today 
it  tmbracos  many 
skills— from  crochot- 
ing  to  sawing,  tatting 
to  waaving,  ambroi¬ 
dary  to  knitting. 

Tost  your  naadla- 
work  knowlodgo  with 
this  puztlo.  Count  2 
points  for  ooch  cor- 
roct  answor,  Porfoct 
scoro:  120.  Words 
starrod  (*)  aro  con- 
carnod  with  noadlo- 
work.  Answors  ora 
on  pogo  48,  but  don't 
look  nowl 


ACROSS 


1.  Undertaking,  assignment. 

5.  Covering  for  a  pillow. 

9.  Room  on  a  ship. 

10.  Narrow  pathways. 

12.  Club  used  in  baseball  and  cricket. 

13.  One  of  many  small  loops  forming  a 
border  or  edging  on  ribbon  or  lace. 

15.  Feminine  pronoun. 

17.  Possessive  of  third  person  neuter 
pronoun. 

18.  One  of  fifty  in  our  country. 

19.  Edge  or  border  of  garment  or  cloth. 

20.  .Alternating  ctirrent  ( abbr. ) . 

21.  Long  Lsland  (abbr.), 

22.  To  visit  stores  for  purchasing  or 
inspecting  merchandise. 

’25.  Cloth  made  of  matted  fibers,  usually 
wool. 

27.  Rhode  Island  (abbr.). 

28.  Coordinating  particle  that  marks  an 
alternative. 

*29.  Embroidery  which  shows  “holes”  in 
its  pattern  is  called  “ _ _-work.” 

31.  Father  (familiar  form). 

34.  _ _ _  Jolson,  famous  singer. 

35.  United  Nations  (abbr.). 

36.  Popular  beverage. 

*38.  Form  of  stitch  in  needlework,  in  which 
two  diagonal  stitches  make  an  “X.” 

43.  Explosive  (abbr.). 

44.  3V  as  seated. 

*45.  Thread  or  cloth  made  of  flax. 

46.  One  who  excels  at  anything. 

47.  Subject  of  speech  or  discussion. 

*49.  V-shaped  cut  used  as  guide  in  fitting 
pattern  pieces  together. 

*51.  To  ornament  with  a  narrow  bias  fold 
at  edges  and  seams. 

52.  To  tease  by  reminding  of  a  mistake 
or  fault. 


DOWN 


•  1.  Makes  a  kind  of  knotted  lace  with  a 

hand  shuttle. 

2.  First  two  letters  of  English  alphabet. 

3.  Drinks  a  little  at  a  time. 

•  4.  To  fonn  a  fabric  by  interlacing  a  sin¬ 

gle  yam  or  thread  by  means  of  needles. 

5.  Narrow  opening,  as  in  piggy  bank. 

6.  Detest. 

7.  Indefinite  article. 

•  8.  One  of  the  spaces  enclosed  by  the 

threads  of  net. 

9.  To  capture  or  seize. 

*11.  Popular  pattern-stitch  in  crochet. 

*12.  Cut,  seam,  or  fold  made  diagonally 
across  threads  of  fabrics. 

14.  Ca)urt  of  .Appeals  (abbr.). 

16.  (ove  forth. 

23.  Metallic  rock. 

*24.  Small  pointed  and  headed  piece  of 
wire  used  in  sewing. 

25.  Man  who  is  too  attentive  to  his 
clothes. 

26.  Period  of  time  in  history. 

29.  Horse’s  favorite  fcKxl. 

*30.  F'old  in  a  piece  of  cloth. 

32.  Protl  or  poke. 

33.  Prefix  meaning  “before,”  as  in 

“ _ room.” 

37.  On  the  top  of. 

*38.  Cut  or  trim  with  scissors. 

39.  Basic  fcxxl  in  Asian  countries. 

40.  Upon. 

41.  Transmitted. 

42.  This  makes  for  a  white  Christmas. 

43.  Saying  and  doing  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time. 

48.  Philippine  Islands  (abbr.). 

50.  Seventh  note  of  the  musical  scale. 

My  score _ 


If  you  have  a  recipe  that*8  typical  of 
the  region  in  which  you  live,  send  it  to 
“Recipes,  U.S.A.”  Editor,  Co-ed,  33  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Include 
your  recipe  source — Mom's  memory,  a 
rookhftok  (name,  author,  and  publisher), 
or  whatever.  Co-ed  will  pay  $1  for  every 
recipe  used  here. 

yV  rHETHER  yours  is  a  region  of  icy, 
vV  pleasantly  cool,  or  sun-baked  win¬ 
ters,  your  family  will  be  delighted  with 
the  exciting  meal  this  Southwestern  di.sh 
will  create.  Make  it  for  a  leisurely  week¬ 
end  dinner  or  for  a  mid-week  dinner 
treat.  It’s  bound  to  brighten  any  long 
winter’s  evening. 

Co-ed  Sue  Ellis  Dyar  lives  in  North 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  but  has  spent 
many  summers  with  her  grandmother  in 
Texas.  Bordering  on  New  Mexico  and 
Mexico,  this  state  numbers  Mexican 
foods  among  its  favorites.  This  recipe 
for  Enchiladas,  writes  Sue,  comes  from 
a  Texas  high  .school  cookbook  published 
by  the  school’s  newspaper  staff. 

Enchiladas 

Tortillas 

2  cups  corn  meal 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  boiling  water 

Combine  meal  and  salt.  .Add  boiling 
water,  stirring  constantly.  This  makes  a 
very  stiff  dough.  Divide  this  dough  into  8 
portions  and  cool.  Divide  each  portion  in 
half  and  pat  into  two  flat  thin  cakes  about 
2  inches  in  diameter.  If  mixture  is  sticky, 
flour  hands  when  shaping  the  cakes. 

Filling 

1  Yi  pounds  ground  meat 
2  medium  onions  chopped 
2  cans  tomato  soup 
2  cans  chili  beans 
teaspoon  hot  sauce 
pound  grated  Parmesan 
or  American  cheese 

Combine  ground  meat  and  chopped 
onions  and  c<H)k  over  low  heat  for  about 
10  minutes.  .Add  other  ingredients  to  mix¬ 
ture,  omitting  the  cheese.  Salt  to  taste.  Fry 
tortillas  in  oil  until  golden  brown.  Place  1 
tablespoon  of  filling  on  half  of  each  tortilla. 
Cover  each  of  the  filled  tortillas  with  an¬ 
other  tortilla.  Press  etlges  together  to  seal. 
.Arrange  on  a  hot  platter.  Place  cheese  on 
top  and  pour  renrainder  of  hot  filling  over 
tortillas.  Makes  8  servings. 
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niiiiiiiiiiitmtn  NEWS  OF  TV  niiiiiutiiiiiiui 

LET’S  look  at  January’s  high  spots: 

January  1— New  Year’s  Day,  ap¬ 
propriately,  brings  a  major  event  of  the 
TV  season.  The  NBC  Opera  Theater 
will  present  the  world  premiere  of  a 
new  opera,  “ITeseret,”  by  Leonard  Kas- 
tle.  The  libretto  tells  the  story  of  an 
event  in  the  life  of  Brigham  Young,  the 
leader  of  the  Mormons  when  they  moved 
west  to  settle  i!i  Utah. 

January  2— Usually,  the  Bowl  Games 
are  played  on  New  Year’s  Day,  but  this 
year  they’ll  all  be  played  on  Monday, 
Jan.  2.  You  can  watch  the  Sugar,  Or¬ 
ange,  Cotton,  and  Rose  Bowl  games— 
enough  1m)w1  games  for  anyone! 

Sunday,  Jan.  8— On  (!BS,  there  will 
be  another  season  of  Young  People’s 
Concerts  this  season,  beginning  with 
this  one.  Once  again,  the  .series  will 
feature  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  The  series 
will,  as  usual,  originate  in  Carnegie  Hall 
in  New  York,  and  there  will  be  other 
concerts  in  Febmary,  March,  and  April. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  10— NBC  will  present 
a  public  affairs  special  here,  called 
“Tribute  to  a  Patriot.”  The  patriot  in 
(piestion  is  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  soon  to  be  retiring  from  office 
after  eight  historic  years.  The  prtrgram 
will  examine  his  career  as  a  military 
man  and  as  President. 

Sunday,  Jan.  15— major  event  of  the 
month  is  “The  Gershwin  Years,”  a  90- 
minute  look  at  life  in  the  ’20s  and  ’30s, 
told  through  the  music  of  composer 
George  Gershwin.  Some  great  stars  will 
be  seen  on  this  CBS  show— Ethel  Mer¬ 
man,  Eileen  Farrell,  Florence  Hender- 
.son,  Ron  Husmann. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  18— The  Shotc  of 
the  Month,  on  CBS,  will  be  “The  Pris¬ 
oner  of  Zenda,”  starring  Christopher 
Plummer  in  this  adventure-intrigue 
classic. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  31— The  last  of  Janu¬ 
ary’s  definitely  scheduled  specials  on 
NBC  is  a  variety  hour,  starring  Bobby 
Darin,  with  Bob  Hope  and  Joanie  Som¬ 
mers  as  his  guests. 

►  Of  coiirse,  the  major  event  this  month 
is  the  inauguration  of  our  new  Presi¬ 
dent.  You  can  watch  all  the  festivities 
—from  the  solemn  moment  when  John 
F.  Kennedy  takes  the  oath  of  office  to 
the  gala  Inauguration  Ball,  on  all  the 
networks.  The  date,  of  course,  is  Friday, 
Jan.  20.— Dick  Kleiner 
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THE  GIRLS  SOUND  OFF  .  .  . 

On  “Going 


SIIOl  LD  TEEN-AGERS  GO  STEADY? 
If  sse  were  lo  rail  for  a  national  teen¬ 
agers'  vote  on  this  question,  the  results 
would  probahly  resemble  last  Novem¬ 
ber's  close  Presidential  election!  There 
is  simply  no  generally  agreed  answ'er  to 
the  question,  although  those  of  you  who 
say  no  would  probably  come  out  ahead. 

^  our  no  answers  stressed  the  importance 
of  plaviiig  the  field  and  getting  to  know 
many  people,  of  not  tying  yourselves 
down  and  getting  into  a  rut. 

Those  of  you  who  replied  res  said 
that  going  steady  is  a  way  of  getting  to 
know  a  person  well,  of  dating  just  the 
one  person  you  really  like,  of  gaining 
“social  security"  and  of  being  sure  not 
to  miss  important  social  events. 

Others  answered  maybe — depending 
on  the  maturity  and  understanding  of 
those  involved. 

Here  are  some  representative  letters : 

I  think  it  is  definitely  wrong  for 
younger  teens  to  go  steady.  Only  by 
meeting  and  dating  many  different  peo¬ 
ple  can  you  be  sure  of  choosing  a  good 
mate  when  the  time  comes. 

No  one  can  meet  all  the  boys  in  the 
world,  but  everyone  should  try  to  know 
as  many  as  possible  before  deciding  on 
one  person  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life 
with.  Do  you  buy  the  first  dress  you 
see  without  looking  at  any  others? 

Sup  Gripgpr 

Jackson  H.  S. 

Valparaiso,  Ind. 

I  think  going  steady  depends  largely 
on  the  person.  For  myself,  I  like  going 
steady.  It  gives  me  a  feeling  of  security 
and  I  feel  more  at  ease  at  social  gath¬ 
erings  when  I’m  with  my  steady, 

Janico  Mann 

Fort  Moade  (Fla.)  H.  S. 

It  is  perfectly  acceptable  for  any  two 
people  to  go  steady,  and  always  has 
been— as  long  as  they  are  either  en¬ 
gaged  or  married!  Otherwise,  no! 

Teens  who  have  always  gone  steady 
haven’t  had  a  chance  to  explore  life  on 
their  own,  without  the  support  and 
security  of  their  steady,  or  to  explore 
their  own  emotions  and  reactions  to 
independence. 


And  even  more  important,  these  “go¬ 
ing  steady”  teens  miss  the  fun  of  play¬ 
ing  the  field. 

Conpy  Coombs 

St.  Francis  H.  S. 

Whoaton,  III. 

I  feel  it  is  a  wonderful  experience  in 
a  girl’s  life  to  go  steady.  When  a  girl 
has  gone  steady  with  a  boy  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  she  gets  to  know  both 
his  bad  and  his  good  traits.  She  is  able 
to  find  fault  with  his  actions  and  be¬ 
havior.  When  the  time  comes  for  her  to 
pick  the  right  one  to  settle  down  with, 
she  will  know  just  whom  she  is  suited 
for. 

Tina  Gudin 

Wingatp  H.  $. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  feel  that  going  steady  should  be 
used  as  a  prelude  to  becoming  engaged, 
and  as  such  is  very  important.  Going 
steady  helps  a  couple  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  and  should  be  employed  as  a  sort  of 
“matching  test.” 

I  definitely  do  not  believe  that  young¬ 
er  teens  should  go  steady.  They  have 
no  right  to  be  thinking  of  marriage. 
Also,  school  work  and  making  an  in¬ 
teresting  variety  of  friends  seem  to  be 
seriously  interrupted  by  going  steady. 

Janie*  Colloraffi 

D*nby  H.  S. 

D*troit,  Mich. 

I  am  all  for  going  steady!  I  think  I 
am  old  and  mature  enough  to  know 
what  I  want  to  do  and  whom  I  want 
to  go  with.  Going  steady  means  sharing 
each  other’s  joys  and  problems  in  life. 
It  gives  you  a  feeling  of  belonging. 

Dorothy  Davis 
Fort  M*ad*  (Fla.)  H.  S. 

I  think  teen-agers  should  be  allowed 
to  go  steady  if  they  want  to.  You  learn 
a  great  deal  about  a  person  and  it  helps 
you  understand  different  types  of  peo¬ 
ple  better.  I  have  more  fun  going  steady 
than  I  ever  did  before  when  I  dated 
different  boys. 

Barbara  McCall 

W*st  Henderson  (N.  C.)  H.  S. 
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I  don’t  think  teen-agers  should  go 
steady.  When  they  do,  their  grades 
usually  go  down.  In  these  times  young 
people  need  as  much  training  as  they 
can  get  to  face  our  changing  world.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  good  job 
without  a  good  education.  Too  often 
those  who  go  steady  quit  school  and 
get  married  and  end  up  with  a  low- 
paying  job  with  no  chance  of  improve¬ 
ment.  I  think  teen-agers  should  make 
education  a  full-time  job  to  prepare 
themselves  for  later  life. 

Eddi*  Thomas 

Thomas  Jofforson  H.  S. 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 

I  think  if  adults  would  drop  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  teen-agers  going  steady,  every¬ 
one  woidd  be  happy.  The  teen-ager 
who  is  for  going  steady  will  do  so,  no 
matter  what  is  .said  against  it,  and  those 
against  it  won’t  go  steady,  no  matter 
how  much  is  said  for  it.  It’s  an  indi¬ 
vidual  decision  for  each  teen-ager  to 
decide  for  himself. 

Joy  Roborts 

Abilono  (Tox.)  Christian  H.  S. 

Going  Steady  depends  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual— how  old  he  is  and  whether  he’s 
ready  to  meet  the  responsibilities  in¬ 
volved. 

Mik*  Pinskar 

Anacartas  (Wash.)  H.  S. 

I  don’t  think  it  hurts  for  teen-agers 
to  go  steady.  It  usually  lasts  only  a 
couple  of  weeks,  anywayl 

Jahn  Vagt 

Ritanaur,  H.  S. 

St.  Lauis,  Ma. 

I  don’t  think  going  steady  is  a  good 
idea  because  you  have  to  give  up  too 
much.  You  should  have  a  variety  of 
friends  rather  than  just  “a  steady.”  Also, 
when  a  boy  and  girl  go  steady,  they 
become  too  emotionally  involved  with 
each  other  and  when  they  decide  to 
break  up,  it  will  cause  a  lot  of  heart¬ 
break  and  grief.  I  think  it’s  better  to 
have  a  variety  of  friends. 

Ranald  Watarhausa 
Maridian,  Miss. 


It  depends  upon  your  emotional 
status  partly,  because  different  people 
act  diflFerent  ages.  For  instance,  you 
may  be  17  and  act  much  younger.  Or 
you  may  be  grown  up  at  13. 

•Another  part  of  the  answer  depends 
on  your  parents.  They  would  like  some 
kind  of  “say-so”  in  this,  though  most 
parents  would  be  in  favor  of  your  wait¬ 
ing  until  you’re  older. 

You  also  should  think  of  the  fun 
you’ll  be  missing.  A  change  is  nice  once 
in  a  while— so  why  go  steady? 

Michaal  Saransan 
Thamas  Jaffarsan  H.  S. 
Cauncil  Bluffs,  la. 

I  think  a  boy  and  girl  should  go 
steady  if  they  like  each  other  a  great 
deal,  have  much  in  common,  and  have 
the  approval  of  their  parents. 

Bab  Christansan 
Ballarasa,  N.  Y. 

If  a  girl  likes  you  enough  and  you 
like  her  enough,  you  don’t  have  to  go 
steady— you  probably  won’t  date  other 
people  anyway. 

Van  Elrod 

Control  H.  S. 

Holano,  Ark. 

Going  steady  checks  the  uncertainty 
and  mad  rush  of  getting  a  date  for 
every  social  event.  It  gives  a  boy  and 
girl  the  chance  to  get  to  know  each 
other  better. 

Brock  Barton 

Abilano  (Tox.)  Christian  H.  S. 


NEXT  "JAM  SESSION"  TOPIC 
DO  -MOVIES  A>D  TV  ACCURATE¬ 
LY  PORTRAY  TEENS?  Do  you,  as 
a  member  of  this  age  group,  feel 
teen-agers  are  shown  as  they  really 
are?  Is  there  too  much  emphasis  on 
juvenile  delinquency,  crime,  and 
lack  of  ethical  and  moral  goals 
among  teen-agers?  Or  is  the  image 
a  true  picture  of  “Today’s  Youth’’? 

Address  your  letters  to  “Jam  Ses¬ 
sion,’’  Co-ed  Magazine,  33  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Include  your  name,  school,  city,  and 
state.  Mail  them  by  January  15. 


mnniiiiiiiuiii  NEW  MOVIES  "I™""" 

I 

THE  WACKIEST  SHIP  IN  THE  ARMY 

(Columbia.  Produced  by  Fred  Kohl- 
mar.  Directed  and  written  by  Richard 
Murphy.) 

Jack  Lemmon,  who  has  become  one 
of  movies’  funniest  comedians,  shines 
brightly  in  this  zany  comedy.  Set  in  the 
South  Pacific  in  1943  when  the  Japa¬ 
nese  held  everything  from  Buna  to 
Guadalcanal,  The  Wackiest  Ship  is 
about  the  U.S.S.  Echo,  a  decrepit  sail¬ 
ing  ship  whose  Navy  crew  knows  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  about  sailing.  Lemmon 
plays  a  naval  lieutenant  who  is  landed 
in  Australia  and  hopes  to  get  a  ship  of 
his  own— but  one  look  at  the  hopeless 
Echo  warns  him  that  this  shouldn’t  be 
it!  He’s  mistaken;  and  the  first  part  of 
this  hilarious  movie  shows  how  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander  (John  Lund)  and 
his  attractive  secretary  (Patricia  Dris¬ 
coll)  and  the  Echo’s  eager-beaver,  young 
ensign  (Ricky  Nelson)  trick  Lemmon 
into  taking  command. 

The  Wackiest  Ship  in  the  Army  has 
its  exciting  moments,  too,  but  you’ll 
remember  it  mainly  for  its  good  laughs. 

Along  with  Lemmon,  as  the  determined 
officer,  and  Ricky  Nelson,  as  his  inex¬ 
perienced  though  well-meaning  junior, 

Mike  Kellin,  Joby  Baker,  Warren  Ber- 
linger  add  to  the  fun. 

THE  THREE  WORLDS  OF  GULLIVER 

(Columbia.  Produced  by  Charles  H. 

Schneer.  Directed  by  Jack  Sher.) 

Jonathan  Swift’s  famous  novel,  a 
combination  of  delightful  humor  and 
bitter  social  satire,  has  been  made  into 
an  engrossing  movie.  Played  with  gusto 
by  handsome  Kerwin  Mathews,  Dr. 
Lemuel  Gulliver  goes  on  only  two  voy¬ 
ages  in  this  version,  which  varies  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  original  bat  contains 
not  a  dull  moment.  Sailing  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  1699,  Gulliver  is  washed  over¬ 
board  and  lands  in  Lilliput,  where  he 
presents  quite  a  problem  to  its  people, 
who  are  only  six  inches  high.  At  first 
the  Lilliputians  keep  Gulliver  tied  up; 
but  then  they  realize  he’s  friendly,  in 
spite  of  his  size,  and  can  be  useful  in 
their  war  with  a  neighboring  isle.  The 
Lilliputians  are  a  pompous  lot  with 
minds  as  little  as  their  bodies,  and  Gul¬ 
liver  hurries  to  escape  from  them. 

But  when  he  comes  to  Brobdingnag, 
the  land  of  giants  more  than  six  times 
his  size,  Gulliver  discovers  that  the.se 
big  people  are  just  as  empty-headed 
and  superstitious  as  the  little  people. 

Skillfully  made  and  employing  some 
clever  trick  photography,  this  movie  is 
likely  to  win  audiences  of  all  ages  with 
its  adventures  and  humor. 

—Philip  T.  Hahtunc 
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accomplishments  of  teen-agers 
A  are  both  varied  and  numerous.  This 
month  Co-ed  salutes  two  girls  who  are 
champions— in  rebound  tumbling  and 
golf. 

•  Susan  Peterson,  17,  is  the  Arizona 
rebound  tumbling  champion,  state  junior 
and  senior  diving  champion,  and  high- 
point  gymnast  in  the  state.  She  was 
one  of  the  14  top  rebound  tumblers  in 
the  country  selected  to  be  on  the  Jackie 
Gleason  (TV)  Show  la.st  fall. 

Susan  is  a  senior  at  Scottsdale  (Ariz.) 
High  School.  During  the  summer  she 
devotes  her  time  to  diving;  in  the  win¬ 
ter  rebound  tumbling  becomes  her 
major  interest.  “All  sports  are  good  for 
the  figure  and  for  your  mental  outlook,” 
says  Susan.  “W^hen  you  keep  in  training, 
you  have  fun  and  you  feel  better  than 
sitting  at  home.” 

Susan  has  taken  dancing  lessons  since 
she  was  eight.  Last  year  she  danced  in 
Li’l  Abner  and  Can-Can  in  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Musical  Theatre.  She  likes  all 
sports,  including  deep-sea  fishing  and 
horseback  riding.  She  rides  western 
style  and  has  won  several  riding  events 
in  her  community. 

Physical  education,  Spanish,  and 
social  studies  are  Susan’s  favorite  sub¬ 
jects  in  school.  She  also  enjoys  sewing 
and  makes  many  of  her  own  clothes. 

.\fter  she  graduates,  Susan  wants  to 
go  to  college  to  study  languages,  zo- 
olog\',  psychologN',  and  dramatics— and 
then  liecome  a  professional  dancer. 


•  At  the  age  of  14,  Roberta  Albers 
is  a  champion  golfer.  The  Tampa  teen¬ 
ager  started  playing  golf  when  she  was 
nine.  Now  a  five-year  veteran  of  the 
golf  links,  she  is  National  Pee  Wee 
Champion,  Florida  State  Girls  Cham¬ 
pion,  West  Coast  Junior  Champion,  Di¬ 
vision  Champion  in  Tampa  Women’s 
Open,  and  bolder  of  numerous  other 
coveted  golf  titles. 

Roberta’s  father  taught  her  to  play 
golf,  she  reports,  “He  taught  me  almost 
everything  I  know  about  the  game. 
VV^here  I  used  to  live,  there  was  a  vacant 
area  across  the  street.  My  father  and  I 
u.sed  to  go  over  there  and  hit  a  ball 
around.”  When  the  family  moved  to 
Temple  Terrace  outside  Tampa,  Ro¬ 
berta’s  interest  in  golf  was  increased  by 
a  nearby  golf  course. 

Roberta  first  played  golf  with  her 
grandfather’s  clubs,  which  had  wooden 
shafts.  “One  day  as  I  was  teeing  off, 

I  took  a  mighty  swipe  at  the  ball.  The 
head  of  the  club  came  off  and  went 
farther  than  the  ball!”  Roberta  recalls. 

A  freshman  at  King  High  School  in 
Tampa,  Roberta’s  favorite  subjects  are 
physical  education  and  history.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  golf,  she  likes  almost  all  sports, 
and  adds,  “I  also  enjoy  playing  the 
piano  and  play  all  popular  music.  For 
relaxation,  I  like  to  dance.” 

After  completing  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege,  Roberta  wants  to  turn  all  her  at¬ 
tention  to  golf  and  go  on  the  profes¬ 
sional  circuit. 


*‘Beauty  Box'’  is  planiiA  to  help  make 
you  the  kind  of  person  who  presents  an 
attractive  appearance  to  others.  If  you 
have  ideas  you'd  like  to  share  writh  others 
through  this  column — or  special  ques¬ 
tions  about  your  appearance  that  you'd 
like  to  ask — write:  Carol  Ray,  Co-erf 
MaKa/.ine,  .3.3  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
36,  N.  Y.  Sorry,  no  answers  by  mail. 

Q.  If  your  dance  date  sends  you 
flowers,  must  you  wear  them? 

A.  Definitely  yes!  If  they  clash  with 
your  gown,  you  can  pin  them  onto  your 
purse.  Your  escort  would  be  crushed 
if  you  showed  your  disappointment  in 
any  way,  so  be  sure  to  thank  him  for 
the  thought,  and  the  gift,  with  a  sin¬ 
cere  ring  in  your  voice.  (P.S.  Always 
wear  flow’ers  heads  up— the  way  they 
grow. ) 

Q.  My  hair  is  naturally  blonde,  but 
my  eyelashes  and  brows  are  dark  brown. 
Is  there  a  safe  way  to  lighten  them? 

A.  You  can  have  brows  and  lashes 
lightened  at  almost  any  reputable  beauty 
salon,  but  are  you  sure  you  want  to? 
We  think  the  combination  of  blonde 
hair  and  dark  brows  and  lashes  is  much 
more  distinctive  and  striking— when  it’s 
natural— thim  an  all-one-color  look. 

Q.  What’s  the  best  length  for  skirts 
this  year? 

A.  The  fashion  world  has  become 
quite  flexible  about  skirt  lengths.  It  rec¬ 
ommends  that  you  select  the  length  be¬ 
tween  mid-calf  and  knee  that’s  most 
becoming  to  your  legs.  Fashion  experts 
offer  one  word  of  caution,  however. 
They  say  that  any  skirt  above  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  knee  cap  is  unbecoming  be¬ 
cause  it  exposes  the  not-at-all-pretty 
back  joints  of  your  knees. 

Q.  My  elbows  are  rough  and  red.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  to  make  them 
look  more  attractive? 

A.  This  may  sound  like  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  remedy,  but  it  really  works!  After 
your  bath  or  shower,  try  this  smoothing 
and  whitening  technique:  Hull  out  the 
halves  of  a  lemon  and  pour  in  a  few 
drops  of  salad  oil;  then  sit  with  your 
elbows  in  the  lemon  cups  for  15  min¬ 
utes.  Rewash  your  elbows  and  rub  a 
hand  or  body  lotion  or  cream  on  them. 
Daily  creaming  plus  the  lemon  treat¬ 
ment  once  a  week  will  soon  show  the 
results  you  want. 
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Cutitone 

New  skin-toned,  medicated,  astringent  formula  for  instant  blemish  control 

Conceals  imperfections  . . .  you  can 
actually  feel  it  heal! 

Recent  medical  discoveries  reveal  that 
not  just  one  but  two  types  of  skin  g:lands 
—oil  glands  and  perspiration  glands  — 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  teen-age 
pimples  and  acne.  NEW  CUTITONE  — 
created  by  Cuticura— is  the  firat  and 
only  medication  specifically  formulated 
to  deal  with  both  these  problems. 

CUTITONE  checks  the  overflow  of  oil 
and  the  excess  perspiration  that 
spreads  and  aggravates  infection.  An 
exclusive,  astringent  ingrredient  called 
*Alchloral  works  instantly,  with  gentle 
controlling  action! 


Swiftly  CUTITONE  goes  to  work  to 
promote  new,  healthy  tissue  growth— 
tighten  enlarged  pore  openings-pro- 
tect  against  further  infection  with  a 
continuous  antiseptic  action. 

You  know  CUTITONE  is  working  be¬ 
cause  you  can  actually  feel  it  work. 
But  you  can’t  see  anything— because 
your  blemishes  are  softly,  subtly  con¬ 
cealed! 

Eight  leading  skin  specialists  re¬ 
port  outstanding  results  in  clinical 
tests  of  SIS  cases.  And  in  comparative 
tests  with  leading  blemish  prepara¬ 
tions  9  out  of  10  teen  agers  preferred 
CUTITONE! 


Pleasantly  scented,  greaseless,  skin- 
toned  CUTITONE  with  astringent 
*Alchloral  is  the  modem  answer  to  the 
age-old  problem  of  teen-age  skin . . .  the 
first  to  give  teen  agers  real  freedom 
from  this  embarrassment.  Ask  at  drag 
counters  for  CUTITONE  by  Cuticura. 
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*AlcNlerai  it  Cuticuro't  own  npino  for 
Aluminum  Chlorhydroxy  Allontoinoto 


The  last  word  in  acne  treatment  by  Cuticura  .  .  .  world’s  best  known  name  in  skin  care. 
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5x7  STUDIO 
ENLARGEMENT 
Mounted  on  S  x  10 
Panel  Embosted, 
Etchcroft  Erame. 
FREE  with  each 
afder. 


RigMfMIE 

(XPET 

CUiitt  AT 

owu  Hm 


60  for. .  .$2.00 

Plus  2S<  Petta9e& Handling 

25  Embossed,  round  cor-  " 
ner,  deep  sunk,  panel 
edge  wallet  photos  2 Vi" 

X  3 Vi"  mode  from  ony 
photo  up  to  5"  X  7"  Re¬ 
turned  unhormed  with 
your  FREE  fromed  en- 
lorgement.  POSTPAID 
for  only  $1.25.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaronteed. 


Folo  Plus  Studios,  Dept.  CE,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


More  about  our  cover  .  .  . 

Your  Co-editors  are  grateful  to  a 
number  of  people  who  helped  to  make 
this  wintry  scene  possible,  when  the 
weatherman  wouldn’t  cooperate.  Try¬ 
ing  to  find  snow  in  October  posed  a 
difficult  problem.  Lux  Laboratories 
finally  came  to  the  rescue  with  200 
pounds  of  their  fresh  powdery  soap 
flakes  when  our  photographer,  Phil 
Pegler,  suggested  soap  for  snow!  View 


here  shows  our  male  cover  model  trying 
manfully  not  to  sneeze  as  he  “snows”  in 
the  area  to  be  photographed.  Alongside 
him  is  the  Lancer,  Dodge’s  new  “com¬ 
pact,”  perfect  for  a  ski  trip,  or  to  trans¬ 
port  the  “crowd”  anywhere.  Your  fash¬ 
ion  editor,  possessor  of  a  brand-new 
driver’s  lic-ense,  was  elected  to  drive 
this  hand.some  “wagon,”  laden  with  our 
fake  snow,  to  the  Concord  Hotel, 
Co-ed’s  host  for  a  weekend  of  fine  food 
and  fun-filled  photography  sessions. 


Answart  to  Crossword  Puzxlo  (p.  43) 


Answers  to  "What's  My  Name?"  (p.  13) 

1-.1,  2-h,  3-c,  4-a,  5-b,  6-b,  7-b,  8-a. 

Answers  to  "Tactful  Tactics"  (p.  35) 

1-c,  2-a,  3-h,  4-c,  5-b,  6-c,  7-b,  8-a, 
9-c,  10-a. 

.Scoring;;  Count  10  points  for  each  cor¬ 
rect  answer.  A  score  of  100  means  tliat 
you  have-  the  ability  to  Siiy  the  right  thing; 
70-50  suggests  that  you  probably  speak 
In-fore  you  think;  50  or  Ix'low,  and  you 
m.iy  be  delilK'nitely  trying  to  “get  a  rise” 
out  of  people.  (Not  a  very  nice  thought, 
is  it?) 

Correction 

In  the  Decemlter  issue  of  Co-ed, 
there  was  an  incorrect  credit  line  for 
the  Christmas  story,  “Frankincense  and 
Myrrh,”  by  Heywood  Broun.  The  credit 
should  have  read:  Copyright,  (c),  1941, 
by  Heywood  Hale  Broun.  Heprinted  by 
permission  of  the  copyright  holder. 


Party  Perfections 

Set  a  star-bright  table  for  your  “Space 
Party.”  Dinnerware  is  melamine  by 
Brookpark.  Pattern  is  Blue  Crystal. 
Stainless  steel  is  International’s  Con¬ 
stellation.  F<K)ted  goblet  is  Libby’s  Can¬ 
dlelight.  The  portable  parts  Ixwerage 
mixer  is  by  Waring.  Rocket  cake  is 
baked  in  layers  in  tins,  as  shown  below. 


Over  how  to  do  your  hair?  What 
to  wear? 

Wander  what  the  Finns  are 
cooking? 

Hate  the  way  your  nails  are 
leaking? 

Squander  not  a  minute  more. 

Co-ed's  what  you're  waiting  for! 
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(Continued  from  page  22) 

but  my  first  story  was  not  an  over¬ 
whelming  piece  of  journalistic  brilliance. 
It  consisted  of  three  or  four  sentences 
about  the  Career  Club’s  latest  visit  to  a 
local  business  establishment.  Some  of 
the  boys  in  the  club  had  been  guests 
of  the  local  Society  of  Morticians,  and 
had  held  a  meeting  at  the  Wilson  Fu¬ 
neral  Home,  where,  I  wrote,  “the  club 
met  in  a  body.” 

The  proofreader  let  it  pass,  and  that 
was  the  reason  Liz  had  a  vacancy  in 
proofreading  and  chose  me  to  fill  it.  It 
was  fun.  I  knew  the  big  stories  before 
anybody  else,  except  Miss  McLendon, 
our  adviser,  and  the  staff,  and  I  began 
to  feel  part  of  important  events  on  the 
campus.  Then  it  happened:  Some  stu¬ 
dents  in  Miss  Crave’s  sociology  class 
organized  a  “Civic  Organization  to 
Study  Conditions  Imperative  for  a  Bet¬ 
ter  World.”  Jim  Good  had  thought  up 
the  fantastic  name  of  the  group.  It  was 
the  style  of  our  paper  to  refer  to  boys 
by  their  last  names  after  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  them,  and  the  story  I  let  slide 
through,  having  mentioned  Jim  Good, 
ended  with  this  sentence;  “God  was 
named  temporary  chairman.”  But  it  was 
not  until  a  story  on  the  plants  used  by 
Ward’s  biology  class  announced  to 
readers  that  “Mrs.  Ward  says  the  pants 
in  her  room  are  too  wet”  that  I  was 
again  transferred. 

I  ended  up  as  one  of  those  behind- 
the-scenes  girls  who  typed  final  stories 
for  the  printers,  and  who  sought  out 
subjects  for  feature  stories.  I  met  a  lot 
of  interesting  people  in  my  search  for 
feature  stories.  I  discovered  that  Har¬ 
old  Archer,  an  A  student  in  physics 
and  a  nice  but  shy  guy,  planned  to  be¬ 
come  a  scientist  and  was  working  on 
some  research  project  which  Mr.  Meany 
said  was  good  enough  for  a  national 
award.  I  got  to  know  Wilhelmina  Tim- 
mers,  an  exchange  student  from  the 
Netherlands,  and  Germaine  Dupres  from 
France.  1  met  a  rather  dull  boy  named 
Francis  who,  I  thought,  raised  pigs,  but 
it  turned  out  to  be  pugs.  I  was  even 
allowed  to  interview  Mary  Jane  Hop¬ 
kins,  Clifton  High’s  very  popular  dancer, 
although  Liz  rewrote  the  story.  Mary 
Jane  confided  to  me  that  the  boy  in 
Clifton  who  was  the  best  dancer  was 
Pete  Brown.  I  had  danced  with  him  at 
the  fall  hop,  and  could  not  agree  with 
her,  but  I  spoke  to  Pete,  told  him  what 
-Mary  Jane  had  said  (he  denied  it,  of 
course),  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
teach  me  to  rumba.  He  did.  I  could  do 
a  sort  of  cha-cha-cha,  but  the  rumba 
merely  confused  me. 

“The  rumba,”  Pete  told  me,  “was 
invented  by  Spanish  chaperones  who 


wanted  to  keep  the  Spanish  girls  right 
under  their  noses  while  they  danced,  so 
don’t  go  bouncing  all  over  the  room! 
No,  no,  forget  your  hips!” 

“Is  that  better?”  I  inquired,  trying 
hard  to  do  practically  nothing. 

“Perfect,”  said  Pete.  “Say,  you’re  not 
bad!  Also,  you  have  a  good  collection 
of  records.” 

“They’re  mostly  Daddy’s.  Who  taught 
you  to  rumba?” 

“I  went  to  Cuba  with  my  uncle  last 
.summer,”  he  said.  “He  took  me  to  a  few 
nightclubs— in  the  afternoons,  I  mean. 

I  watched  the  dancers  and— say,  that’s 
very  good,  Dottie.  You  didn’t  dance  like 
this  at  the  fall  hop.  Are  you  going  to 
the  Christmas  dance?” 

It  sounded  like  an  invitation,  and 
one  about  which  Mother  knew  nothing! 

I  said  I’d  like  to  go,  and  it  was  a  date! 
Mother  almost  fainted  when  I  told  her, 
and  Daddy  was  puzzled  when  I  asked 
if  Pete’s  father  had  repaid  his  loan. 

“Of  course  he  did,”  my  father  told 
me.  “Not  that  it’s  any  of  your  affair!  ! 
Stop  listening  when  I’m  talking  to  your 
mother,  young  lady.”  ! 

“Come,  Daddy,  I’ll  teach  you  to 
rumba!” 

What  fun!  But  I  could  see,  even 
though  I  was  serving  a  useful  purpose, 
that  newspaper  work  was  hardly  my 
chosen  vocation.  I  had  eliminated  ten¬ 
nis  and  journalism:  I  decided  to  try 
dramatics. 

Regretting  that  my  appearanpe  was 
not  striking,  I  joined  tbe  Dramatics 
Club  and  tried  out  for  a  play  to  be 
pre.sented  just  before  the  holidays  be¬ 
gan.  It  seems  that  my  rather  mediocre 
appearance  acted  advantageously:  I  was 
cast  as  the  mother! 

It  wasn’t  a  bad  part,  really.  It  seems 
that  as  the  mother  of  an  overgrown  boy 
(Mark  Vogel,  and  I  didn’t  even  know 
he  could  act!),  I  had  pretended  to  some 
rich  distant  relative  that  my  child  was 
a  girl.  Now,  upon  an  unexpected  visit 
by  that  relative,  I  helped  my  son  mas¬ 
querade  as  a  girl  until  the  aunt  or 
cousin  or  whatever  she  was  decided 
she  liked  Ixjys  after  all  and  was  so  sorry 
I  had  not  had  one.  It  was  not  the  most 
exciting  play  in  the  world,  but  it  really 
was  funny  when  w’e  got  Mark,  w’ho 
looked  like  a  football  player  no  matter 
what  he  was  wearing,  all  dressed  up  as 
“Phoelie.” 

We  had  a  lot  of  fun  at  dress  rehearsal. 
From  the  school  we  went  to  my  house 
where  we  ate  two  of  Mother’s  cakes 
and  had  a  marvelous  “rehearsal  party.” 
Hilda  von  Beck,  who  played  tbe  girl 
next  door,  even  went  so  far  as  to  pay 
me  the  compliment  of  envying  me  my 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


HOW’S  A  GIRL  TO  KNOW 
WHEN  SHE’S  REALLY 
GROWN  UP? 


Maturity  is  more  than  having  your  own 
door  key  or  driver’s  license.  A\aturity  is  a 
state  of  mind.  You  have  the  wisdom  and 
conviction  to  make  your  own  decisions 
and  stay  with  them. 


Take  the  decision  that  so  manv  girls 
have  made  to  turn  to  Tampax,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  This  is  a  decision  each  girl  must 
make  for  herself.  Tampax  is  neat,  discreet, 
easy  to  use  and  unfelt  in  place.  It  pre¬ 
vents  odor,  ends  disposal  prob¬ 
lems,  does  away  with  belts,  pins, 
pads.  It  lets  you  bathe,  shower, 
do  anything  you’d  normally  do. 
Deciding  to  use  Tampax  is  a  sign  you  re 
not  going  to  compromise  with  discomfort  any 
longer.  It’s  the  first  step  in  a  long  line  of 
wise  decisions. 


Try  Tampax®  internal  sanitary  pro¬ 
tection  this  very  month.  It’s  available 
wherever  such  products  are  sold.  Regular, 
Super,  Junior  absorbencies  only  45ff  for 
a  package  of  10.  Tampax  Incorporated, 


now  nted  by  millions  of  women 
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Everything  for  tho  Wedding  &  ReceptionI 
Invitations  •  Gifts  for  the  bridal  party 
Table  decorations  •  Trousseau  items 
Unusual,  exciting  personalized  items. 

iLAINE  CREATIONS 

Box  824  Dept.  E-420 
Chicago  42,  III, 


WALLET  PHOTOS 


fOR  FUN  and  FIGUR^ 


Whether  you  are  slight, 
plump,  or  “oo-la-la”, 
regular,  effortless  exercise 
at  your  local  roller  rink 
will  enhance  your  figure. 

Roller  skating  to  music,  dreamy 
or  drivy,  is  wonderful!  You  can 
do  it  best  on  CHICAGO  Roller 
Skates.  Send  for  booklet 
“Skating  Skills”  .  .  .  only  10<  to 
cover  postage  and  handling. 


SKATE 


ROLLER 


I  4464  W.  Lake,  Chicago  24,  III. 
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“plain  looks.”  She  said,  “You  see,  dar¬ 
ling,  with  your  face  you  can  only  play 
anything,  while  /  get  glamour  parts!” 

Well,  the  old  saying  about  good  dress 
rehearsals  and  bad  opening  nights 
seemed  very  true  to  me  in  Act  One  the 
following  evening.  I  had  a  rather  brief 
conversation  with  a  neighbor  which  set 
the  scene,  and  you  can  guess  what  hap¬ 
pened:  1  forgot  my  lines!  There  was  a 
long  silence  and  I  simply  could  not  re¬ 
member  what  came  next!  Fortunately, 
the  audience  was  attentive,  and,  to  keep 
them  that  wa\’,  1  began  to  ad  lib.  I 
talked  about  shopping,  my  son’s  bash¬ 
fulness,  my  anxiety  over  the  impending 
visit,  until  eventually  I  was  thrown  a 
cue  I  recognized  and  the  play  continued 
as  written.  Everything  went  splendidly 
after  that,  and  Mi.ss  Slavitt,  our  dra¬ 
matics  coach,  took  my  arm  after  the 
curtain  calls  and  said,  “Dottie,  that  was 
a  marvelous  co\  er-up  job  you  did.” 

I  was  glad  she  wasn’t  angry. 

“Nonsense!”  she  said.  “You  did  a 
perfect  job  of  maintaining  the  mood  of 
play  while  you  recalled  your  lines.  Per¬ 
haps  you’d  like  to  help  with  the  scenery 
for  our  next  play  in  January?  And  we  ll 
need  a  good  prompter  for  the  Junior 
Cdass  play  this  spring.  Would  you  like 
the  job?” 

1  sighed  for  the  expert  actress  I  was 
never  to  become,  and  accepted  the  job. 
CYoss  off  dramatics! 

Christmas  dance  came  and  w'ent 
and  w  as  a  big  personal  success  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned.  I  danced  with  the 
same  boys  who  had  honored  me  at  the 
fall  hop,  but  I  felt  1  had  something  in 
common  with  them  now'  besides  our 
mothers’  friendship  or  our  fathers’  asso¬ 
ciation.  Mark  was  still  laughing  about 
the  play;  Jim  tea.sed  me  about  abbrevi¬ 
ating  his  last  name  in  the  newspaper 
story,  and  Pete— well,  Pete  asked  the 
orchestra  leader  to  play  several  rumbas 
and  they  turned  the  spotlight  on  us 
while  we  danced.  But  I  had  just  fol¬ 
lowed  Pete’s  lead;  anybody  could  have 
j  done  it.  There  were  other  boys,  too, 

I  whom  I  had  met.  Bud  cut  in  on  me 
twice  and  I  appreciated  this  all  the 
more  when  I  discovered  that  he  was 
going  to  Princeton  next  year.  And 
Francis,  the  pug  owner,  kept  me  sup¬ 
plied  with  refreshments  since  the  poor 
boy  didn’t  even  know  how  to  box  step, 
I  was  still  far  from  an  expert  at  any¬ 
thing,  but  during  the  coming  months  I 
endeavored  (vainly,  it  turned  out)  to 
become  one.  I  tried  out  for  basketball 
and,  after  tossing  the  ball  into  the 
wrong  basket,  mercifully  sprained  my 


ankle.  I  threw  myself  into  my  piano 
lessons,  to  my  mother’s  plea.sed  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  my  music  teacher  prodded 
Mr.  Martin  into  asking  me  to  play  a  solo 
at  chapel,  but  I  forgot  the  piece  toward 
the  end  and  inserted  a  three-octave 
scale  in  Chopin’s  “Nocturne”  just  before 
leaping  up  to  take  my  bow’. 

“Let’s  face  it,  Dottie,”  I  finally  said 
to  myself.  “You’ll  never  be  the  most 
popular  girl  in  school!” 

I  had  tried.  Yes.  indeed,  nobody 
could  deny  that.  And  now  I  decided  to 
stop  trying.  Anyway,  I  had  enough  to 
keep  me  busy  the  rest  of  the  school 
year,  what  with  my  work  in  the  school 
plays,  my  newspaper  activities,  and  I 
had  promised  to  teach  Francis  to  dance. 

I  w’as  rather  proud  of  being  named  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Dramatics  Club,  which 
was  a  step  forward,  I  felt. 

So  (1  snapped  my  fingers)  there!  So 
much  for  popularity! 

Then  that  afternoon  a  bombshell  e.x- 
ploded  in  .sociology  class. 

Mi.ss  Chaves  was  talking  about  what 
it  takes  to  draw  a  crowd,  to  appeal  to 
strangers,  to  make  frii-nds.  Suddenly 
she  turned  to  me  and  said,  “Dorothea, 
suppose  you  tell  us  what  it  feels  like  to 
be  popular?” 

I  was  shocked.  “You  mean  me?”  I 
asked  stupidly. 

Miss  Cdaves  smiled.  “Whenever  I 
see  a  group  of  students  laughing  and 
enjoying  themselves,  1  usually  find  you 
right  in  the  center.  W’hat  does  it  take  to 
have  so  many  friends?” 

“But  I  don’t,  really.  I  mean— I  can’t 
do  anything!” 

“Come  now  ,  Dorothea,”  Miss  Graves 
corrected  gently.  “Yes,  Harold?” 

“Gee,  Miss  Graves,  I  don’t  know' 
about  everybody  who’s  popular,  but  I 
think  I  know  why  Dottie  is  so  popular.” 

Harold  .\rcher,  the  future  scientific 
brain,  was  analyzing  me! 

He  said,  “W’e  like  Dottie  l)ecause  she’s 
—well,  she’s  a  good  all-around  girl.” 

I  could  hardly  breathe.  Harold  gave 
me  a  shy  smile  and  several  students 
said,  “He’s  right.”  Wilhelmina  said, 
“She  is  to  me  the  typical  .American  girl.” 
And  Jeanette  said,  “She  can  play  tennis, 
too!”  And  everybody  laughed,  thinking 
of  my  first  game.  Mi.ss  Graves  nodded 
and  began  talking  about  crowd  psychol¬ 
ogy  or  something. 

An  all-around  girl.  Well,  I  knew  what 
it  took  to  be  that:  a  series  of  failures. 
Absolute  failures. 

And  suddenly  I  knew  that  I  hadn’t 
failed  after  all.  I  hadn’t  taken  the  pre¬ 
scribed  road,  but  somehow  I  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  my  destination!  With  this  reali¬ 
zation,  I  felt  my  throat  tighten  and  my 
eyes  begin  to  burn,  and  I  was  scared 
stiff  that  I  was  going  to  cry.  I’m  such  a 
nut  when  it  comes  to  things  like  crying. 
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Kotex  is  confidence 


Kotex  napkins  now  give  you  a  new,  incredibly  soft  covering. 
These  softer,  tapered  napkins  have  pleated  ends  for  a  smoother  fit. 


And  protection  is  infinitely  better  in  all  3  absorbencies. 


Mf  UULAR 
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'  kotex  •  !radf  r'ar»>  of  K,mbrrly  ClarV  Corp. 


THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS 
FOR  THREE  DIFFERENT  HAIR  CONDITIONS 

Your  hair  has  its  own  distinctive  qualities.  It  requires  its  own 
special  type  of  shampoo.  For  this  reason  there  are  three  different 
Breck  Shampoos.  One  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  dry  hair.  Another 
Breck  Shampoo  is  for  oily  hair.  A  third  Breck  Shampoo  is  for 
normal  hair.  Select  the  one  that  is  right  for  you  -  the  correct 
shampoo  to  bring  out  the  real  beauty  and  lustre  of  your  hair. 

New  packages  marked  with  color  help  you  select  the  correct  Breck  Shampoo. 
■  Red  for  dry  hair  Yellow  for  oily  hair  ■  Blue  for  normal  hair 

AV.MLAHLE  WHEREVER  COSMETICS  ARE  SOLD  -  2Hoz.  39^  4  oz.  60f  8oz.  $1.00  16oz.  $1.75 

Copyright  1900  by  John  H.  Brock  lac. 
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4  ounces  60t 


